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Agricultural Progress Indebted to 
Mechanical Invention. 

For the progress that has been made in the 
practice of Agriculture, in the United States, 
within the last thirty years, the country is more 
indebted to the mechanic than to the farmer. 
Farmers, zenerally, have been content to follow 
the practice of their fathers—apparently under 
the settled conviction that the business admitted 
of no further improvement. The progress that 
has been made in the art and practice of farm- 
ing has been more the result of necessity, on 
the part of farmers in the introduction and use 
of the numerous valuable labor-saving ma- 
chines, which the prolific genius of American 
Mechanics has produced, than from any desire 
to change their practice of farming, with the 
view, alone, to improvement. The mechanic, 
perhaps, is no better educated than the farmer, 
but his thoughts and inventive powers are con- 
stantly brought into action, in the exercise of 
his profession, and he naturally becomes self. 
educated. This opens the way for the inven 
tion of machinery for every department of man- 
ufacturing, as well as to facilitate and improve 
the various operations of farming. 

What, for instance, has Whitney done for the 


| planter, as well as the commercial world, by 
‘the invention of the cotton gin? In 1790 the 
| production of cotton was but 3,500 bales, and 
|in 1853 it amounted to 3262,882 bales. This 
| wonderful increase in the production of this 
| great American staple, is due chiefly to this in- 
| vention. Now the production and trade in cot- 
‘ton are said to control, ina great degree the 
| capital and commerce of the world. Indeed, 
it has, with some truth, been said that * Cot- 
| ton is King.”? What Whitney has done for the 
| cotton planter hardly equals what the celebra- 
ten Arkwright achieved for the manufacturer. 
But within the period assumed in the intro- 
| duction of this article, the greatest improve- 
ment in Agricultural implements and machine- 
ry have been made, and with the exception of 
the plow, we muy reduce the time to much nar- 


rower limits. 

Until the improvements ef Jethro Wood, of 
| the present generation, the plows used by the 
American farmers were made generally by them- 
selves, or by the country blacksmiths, in the ru- 
| dest form, with wooden mouldboards, with two 
| straight sticks, surmounted with a pair of cows 
| horns, to serve as handles. With these plows 
| it was difficult to turn a furrow more than four 
|inches thick, while the plowing generally, 
| throughout the country, did not exceed three 

inches in depth. The invention of Jethro Wood, 
| in substituting cast iron, for the wooden plow, 
| brought into action a thousand minds, upon the 
subject, with the view to still further improve- 
ment, substituting wrought shares and points 
for the cast iron, and, at a still later date, pol- 
ished steel took the place of iron, with cor- 
| responding improvements in the form of the 
plow, until, it would seem, that further im- 
| provement is almost impossible. These im- 
‘ provements in the plow have necessarily led to 

















corresponding improvement in plowing. In- 
stead of imperfectly turning a furrow of but 
three inches in depth, as with the old plow, 
these improved implemen’‘s will easily invert a 
furrow six or eight inches in thickness—pulver- 
izing the soil in the most perfect manner. What 
has been the result of this improvement in prac- 
tice to the farmer? We answer, that in many 
soils the yield per acre, of crops in general, has 
heen at least doubled, by affording deeper and 
more thorough pasturage for the roots of plants, 
while the waste of land, by washing, is far less 
than formerly. What is true of the plow in 
these respects may also be said of numerous 
other machines, now in daily use. We well re 

member when it was a very rare thing to meet 
with an iron toothed harrow. The ground, if 
harrowed at all, was very imperfectly done, 
and, as for aroller, such an implement was 
almost entirely unknown. With the plow of 
the present day, the harrow and the roller, such 
improvement may be made in the mechanical 
preparation of the soil, for all crops, as once 
ied the great English farmer, Tull, to the mis- 
taken conclusion that he had arrived at the ul- 
timate limits of improved farming. 

Another modern invention isthe Wheat Dril’, 
which is working a mighty revolution in wheat 
rowing in this country. Like many other im- 
»ortant inventions, the farmer is last to appre- 
siate its merits, but its advantages have finally 
become known in certain neighborhoods, and 
‘he demand for them seems even to execed that 
‘or the reaping machine. 

In a late number of the Dayton (Ohio) Jour- 
ral, it is stated that there are four manufactu- 
ring establishments in that flourishing city, that 
together, have made the present season, 2,900 
wheat drills—worth $192,000. These machines, 
it may be presumed have mostly gone into the 
hands of the farmers. Four years ago, there 
was but one firm in that city which made them, 
and but few farmers, then, could be found willing 
to trythem. Experience has now established the | 


fact, that the drilled wheat will yield from five | 
to eight bushels more per acre, than that which 
is sown broadcast, besides a saving of 25 per cent | 
in the quantity of seed sown. We think it will | 
be within the truth, if we estimate the quantity | 
of seed sown each year, with these 2,960 ma- | 
chines, at 100 acres each, making 296,000 acres, | 
estimating the increase per acre obtained by the | 
superior manner of seeding, secured by them, at | 
the lowest estimate of 5 bushels per acre, it will | 
amount to 1,480,000 bushels per acre. Add to | 
this one peck of seed saved from each acre, in! 
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drilling, will make 74,000 bushels—making in 
all 1,554,000 bushels of wheat per annum gain- 
ed by the farmers, in the use of machines fur- 
nished in one year, by the manufacturers of a 
single city. In order to deposit the seed with 
these machines, in a proper manner, every sen- 
sible farmer sees at once, that the eround must 
be more thoroughly prepared, with a clean, pul- 
verized surface, which extra labor is doubly 
rewarded by the increase of the crop. 

Another great stride that has been made in 
modern times, in Agricultural progress, has 
been through the invention of reaping and mow- 
ing machines. Not only will one of these ma- 
chines perform the work of eight or ten men, 
with the ordinary tools for harvesting, but, in 
order to avail himself of the advantages derived 
from the use of them, the farmer must neeessa- 
rily prepare his land in a better manner for the 
operations of these machines, by the removal 
of all obstructions, and in the move thorough 
and smooth preparation of the surface, which, 
besides the labor saved by the machines, the 
superior preparation of the land adds much to 
the quantity as well as quality of the crop. 

These are some of the advantages that have 
been forced upon the farmer by the inventions 
of mechanics, which hardly touch the funda- 
mental principles of improved scicntific farming 
which are based more particularly upon a cor- 
rect knowledge of a system of rotation of crops, 
manuring, land draining, &e., &e. 

The advantages already gained by the farmers 


| through the means that we have but imperfectly 
described, should lead them to investigate more 


generally, the principles of improved agricul- 


ture, and to apply these principles to their prac- 


tice, in every department where improvement is 
possible. In order to do this they should study 
those works that go beyond the mere routine of 
plowing, planting and harvesting, under the de- 
lusive idea, that to obtain the most speedy re- 
turns, for the time being, is the most profita- 
ble farming. 


——$————+- 2 ——________ 


Fopprr—Oats.—One of the most wasteful 
practices in regard to fodder, is the present 
practice of cutting and feeding oats. They are 
usually allowed to stand till ripe, and the stalk 
yellow, and then cut, threshed, and the straw, 
of little value, used for bedding, or litter. If 
oats are cut when a little green, and then well 
cured, the straw is the very best of fodder. Feed 
oats, thus cut and cured in the sheaf, to horses, 
and they will eat the straw in preference to hay; 
and a farmer saves the trouble and expense of 
threshing, and his oat straw is worth as much as 
its weight of the best of hay. 
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THE WAY TO WEALTH. er, let us hearken to good advice, and something 
Benjamin Franklin, the self-taught American may be done for us ; ‘God helps them that 
philosopher, was perhaps the most extraordina- help themselves,’ as Poor Richard says. 
ry man that this country has ever produced. It “SI. It would be thought a hard government 
may be impossible to gather from the history that should tax its people one-tenth part of their 
and labors of one individual mind more practi- time, to be employed in its service, but idleness 
eal wisdom and varied instruction than he has taxes many of us much more; sloth, by bring- 
given to the world. For many years he pub ing on disease, absolutely shortens life. * Sloth, 
lished the Pennsylvania Almanac, called Poor like rust, consumes faster than labor wears, 
Richard (Sanders) and furnished it with many while the used key is always bright, as Poor 
wise sayings and proverbs which related to top- Richard says. ¢ But dost thou love life, then do 
ies of ‘‘ indusiry, attention to one’s own busi- | not squander time, for that is the stuff life is 
ness and frugality.”? The most of these he fi- made of,’ as Poor Richard says. How much 
nally collected and digested in the following more than is necessary do we spend in sleep, 
general preface, which saymgs are so peculiar- , forgetting that ‘The sleeping fox catches no 
ly adapted to the present times, that we do not! poultry,’ and ‘That there will be sleeping enough 
know that we can do our readers better service | in the grave,’ as Poor Richard says. 


than to give them a place in the Valley Farmer.| If time be of all things the most precious, 
These sayings were not more applicable to the wasting time must be,’ as Poor Richard says, 
people and the times one hundred years ago ‘the greatest prodigality,’ since,as he elsewhere 
than to the present, and their teachings should tells us, ‘Lost time is never found again; and 
never be lost sight of, until the world is much what we call time enough, always proves little 
wiser and much better than it is at present: | enough.? Let us, then, up and be doing, and 
The way to Wealth, as clearly shown in the doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we 
Preface of an oid Pennsylvania Almanac, do more with less perplexity. Sloth makes all 
entitled “Poor Richard Improved.” things difficult, but industry all easy, and he 
“Covrtrous Reaper:—I have heard that noth- | that riseth late must trot all day. and shall 
ing gives an author so great pleasure as to find scarce overtake his business at night, while 
his works quoted respectfully by others. Judge,) Laziness travels so slowly, that Poverty soon 
then, how much I must have been gratified by an overtakes him. ‘Drive thy business, let not 
incident Iam going to relate to you. I stopped that drive thee, and early to bed and early to 
my horse lately where a great number of people rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise,’ 
were collected at an auction of merchant’s goods. | as Poor Richard says. 
The hour of the sale not being come, they were, ‘So what signifies wishing and hoping for bet- 
conversing onthe badness of the times; and ter times? We make these times better if we 
one ef the company called to a plain, clean old bestir ourselves. £ Industry need not wish, and 
man with white locks, “‘ Pray, Father Abraham, | he that lives upon hopes will die fasting. There 
what think you of the times? Will not these are no gains without pains; then help, hands, 
heavy taxes quite ruinthecountry? Howshall for I have no lands, or, if I have, they are 
we be able to pay them? What would you ad- | smartly taxed. He that heth a trade hath an 
vise us to??? Father Abraham stood up and estate, and he that hath a calling hath an of- 
replied, “If you would have my advice, I will) fice of profit and honor,’ as Poor Richard says; 
give it you in short, for A word to the wise is, but then the trade must be worked at, and the 
enough,’ as Poor Richard says.” They joined calling followed, or neither the estate nor the 
in desiring him to speak his mind, and, gath- | office will enable us to pay our taxes. If we 
ering around him, he proceeded as follows: | are industricus we shall never starve; for, ¢ At 
“¢ Friends,” said he, “the taxes are indeed | the working-man’s house hunger looks in but 
very heavy, and if those laid on by the gov-| dares not enter.’ Nor will the bailiff or the 
ernment were the only ones we had to pay, we' constable enter; for ‘Industry pays debts, 
might more easily discharge them, but we have | while despair increaseth them.? What though 
many others, and much more grievous ones to you have found no treasure, nor hag any rich 
some of us. We are taxed twice as much by relation left you a legacy? ‘Diligence is the 
our idleness, three times as much by our pride, | mother of luck, and God gives all things to in- 
and four times as much by our folly; andfrom| dustry. ‘Then plow deep, while sluggards sleep, 
these taxes the commissioners cannot ease or/and you shall have corn to sell and to keep.’ 
deliver us, by allowing an abatement. Howev-| Work while it is called to-day, for you know 
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not how much you may be hindered to-morrow. care is profitable; for ‘If you would have a 
€ One day to-day is worth two to-morrows,’ as faithful servant, and one that you like, serve 
Poor Richard says, and further * Never leave yourself.’ A little neglect may breed great mis- 
that till to-morrow which you can do to-day.’ chief; ‘for want of a nail the shoe was lost ; 
If you were a servant, would you not be asha- for want of ashoe the horse was lost; for want 
med that a ¢ood master should catch you idle? of a horse the rider was lost, being overtaken 
Are you, then, your own master? Be ashamed and slain by the enemy.’ All for want of a 
to catch yourself idle when there is so much to little care about a horse shoe nail. 

be done for yourself, your family and your «{]], So much for industry, my friends, and 
country. lLlandle your tools without mittens; attention to ones own business ; but to these 
remember that ‘The cat in gloves catches no) we must add frugality, if we would make our 
mice,’ as Poor Richard says. It is true there jndusty more certainly successful. A man 
is much to be done, and perhaps you are weak may, tin tense tet how te ened. os be gets, 
handed, but stick to it steadily, and you willsee keep his nose all his life to the grindstone, and 
great effects, for * Constant dropping wearsaway die not worth a groat at last. ‘A fat kitchen 
stones,’ and ‘By diligence and patience the’ makes a jean will ;? and 


> ‘Ty > 
mouse ate through the cable,’ and ‘ Little Many cotates ase pent in getting, 


strokes fell creat oaks.? | Sinee women for tea forsook spinning and knitting, 
6 Methinks | hear some of you say, ‘Must a! And men for punch for-ook hewing and splitting,’ 


man afford himself no leisure ?? I willtell thee,| — «j¢ you would be wealthy, think of saving as 
my friend, what Poor Richard says, ‘Employ thy | well as of getting. The Indies have not made 
time well, if thou meanest to gain leisure, an 1 Spzin rich, because her outgoes are greater 
since thou art not sure of a minute, throw not than her incomes. 
away an hour.’ Leisure is time for doing some- | “Away, then, with your expensive follies, and 
thing useful; this leisure the diligent man will | you will not then have as much cause to com 
obtain, but the lazy man never, for a life of plain of hard times, heavy taxes, and chargea- 
leisure and a life of laziness are two things. | Je families. And farther, * What maintains 
Many, without labor, would live by their wits one yice would bring up two children. You 
only, but they break for want of stock, whereas may think, perhaps, that a little tea or a little 
industry gives comfort, and plenty, and respect. | punch, now and then, diet a little more costly, 
Fly pleasures, and they will follow you. ‘The elothes a little finer, and a little entertainment 
diligent spinner has a large swift; and now | now and then, can be no great matter, but re- 
have a sheep and a cow, every body bids me member, ‘many a little, makes a mickle? Be- 
good morrow.’ ‘ware of little expenses; * A small leak will sink 

II. But without industry we must likewise |g great ship,’ as Poor Richard says; and again, 
be steady, settled and careful, and oversee our! ¢ Who dainties love, shall beggars prove,’ and 
own affairs with our own eyes, and not trust! moreover, ‘Fools make feasts and wise men 
too much to others; for, as Poor Richard says, eat them. 

‘I never saw an oft removed tree, | Here you are, all tozether at this sale of 

and knicknacks. You call them goods; but, if 
' fineries you do not take care they will prove evils 

And again, ‘ Three removes are as bad as a) to gome of you. You expect they will be sold 
fire ;? and again, ¢ \eep thy shop, and thy shop cheap, and perhaps they my for less than the 
will keep thee;? and again, ¢ If you would have cost, but, if you have no oceasivn for them, 
your business done, go, if not, send.’ And they must be dear to you. Remember what 


Nor yet an oft removed family, 
That thrive as well as those that settled be.’ 


again, | Poor Richard says, ‘Buy what thou bast no 
‘He that by the plow would thrive, | need of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy neces- 
Himself must either hold or drive.’ | saries.? And again, ‘At 2 great peuny worth, 

And again, ‘ The eye of the master will do pause a while.’ He means that perhaps the 
more work than both his hands ;? and again, cheapness is apparent only, and not real; or 
‘ Want of care does us more damage than want of the bargain, by straightening thee in thy busi- 
knowledge ;? and again, ‘ Not to oversee work- ness, may do thee more harm than good. For 
men is to leave them your purse open.’ Trust- in another place he says, * Many have been ru- 
ing too much to others’ care is the ruin of many. ined by buying good penny’s worths.’ Again, 
For in the affairs of this world men are saved, ‘It is foolish to lay gut money in a purchase of 
not by faith, but by want of it, but a man’s own repentance,’ and yet this folly is practised eyve- 
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ry day at auctions, for want of minding the al- 
manac. Many a one, for the sake of finery on 
the back, have gone witha hungry belly and 
half starved their families. ‘ Silks and satins, 
scarlets and velvets, put the kitchen fire out,’ 
as Poor Richard says. 

These are not the necessaries of life; they 
can sexrcely be called the conveniences, and yet 
only because they look pretty, how many want 
to have them? By these and other extravagan- 
nd for- 
ced to borrow from those whom they formerly 


ces, the gentcel are reduced to poverty, a 
despised, but, who, through industry and fru- 
gality, have maintained their standing, in which 
case it appears plainly that ‘A ploughman on 
his legs is higher than a gentleman on his knees,’ 
as Poor Richard says. Perhaps they have had 
a small estate left them, which they knew not 
the getting of ; they think ‘It is day and it will 
never be night,’ that a little to be spent out of 
ling; 


so much is not worth minding; but ¢ Always ta- 
king out of the meal tub and never putting in, 
soon comes to the bottom,’ as Poor Richard 
says; and then, ‘ When the well is dry, they 
know the worth of water’? But this they might 
have known before if they had taken his advice. 
‘if you would know the value of money, go and 
try to borrow some, for he that goes a borrow- 
as Poor Richard says; 
and indeed so does he that lends to such people, 
s to getit again. Poor Dick fur- 
ther advises and says, 

‘Fond pride of dress is 


Ere faney you consult, consult your purse.’ 


ing goes a sorrowing,’ 


when he goe 
sure & very Carse, 


and 
and 
bought one fine thing, you must buy ten more, 
that your appearances may be all of a price; 
but Poor Dick says, ‘It is easier to suppress 
the first desire than to satisfy all that follow 
it. And it is as truly folly for the poor to ape 
the rich, as for the frog to swell in order to 
equal the ox.’ 


again, § Pride is as loud a beggar as want 


a great deal more saucy.” When you have 


‘Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore.’ 

It is, however, a folly soon punished, for as 
Poor Richard says, § Pride that dines on vanity, 
sups on contempt. Pride breakfasted with 
plenty, dined with poverty and supped with in- 
famy.’ And after all, of what use is this pride 
of appearance, for which so much is risked, so 
lt cannot promote health, 
nor ease pain; it makes no increase of merit in 
the person; it creates envy; it hastens misfor- 
tunes. 


much is suffered? 


‘But what madness must it be to run in debt 
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for these superfluities ? We are offered by the 
terms of this sale, six month’s credit, and that, 
perhaps, has induced some of us to attend it, 
beause we cannot spare the ready money, and 
hope now to be fine without it. But ah! think 
what you do when you run in debt ; you give to 
another power over your liberty. If you can- 
not pay at the time, you will be ashamed to see 
your creditor, and will be in fear when you 
you speak to him; you will make poor, pitiful, 
sneaking excuses, and, by degrees, come to lose 
your veracity, and sink into base, downright ly- 
ing; for, ‘The second vice is lying, the first is 
running in debt,? as Poor Richard says, and 
again, to the same purpose, ‘Lying rides on 
debts back,’ whereas a free born ought not to 
be ashamed, or afraid to see or speak to any 
man living. But poverty often deprives a man 
of all sprit and virtue. -It is hard for an 
empty bag to stand upright.2 What would you 
think of that prince or that government who 
should issue an edict forbidding you to dress 
like a gentleman or gentlewoman, on pain of 
Would you not 
say that you were free, have a right to dress as 
you please, and that such an edict would be a 
breach of privileges, and seuh a government ty- 
ranical? And yet you are about to put your- 
self under such tyranny, when you run in debt 
for such dress! Your creditor has authority at 
his pleasure to deprive you of your liberty, by 
confining you in jail till you shall be able to pay 
him. When you have got your bargain, you 
may, perhaps think little of payment, but as 
Poor Richard says, § Creditors have better mem- 
ories than debtors; creditors are a supersti- 


imprisonment or servidggde ? 


tious set, great observers of set days and times.’ 
The day comes round before you are aware, and 
the demand is made before you are prepared to 
satisfy it; or, if you bear your debt in mind, 
the time, which at first seemed so long, will, as 
it lessens, appear extremely short. Time will 
seem to have added wings to his heels as well 
as his shoulders. * Those have a short Lent who 
owe money to be paid at Easter.’ At present, 
you may think yourselves in thriving cireum- 
stances, and that you can bear a little extrava- 
cance without injury, but 

‘For age and want save while you may; 

No morning sun lasts a whole day.’ 

‘Gain may be temporary and uncertain, but 
even while you live, expense is constant and cer- 
tain. ‘Itis easier to build two chimneys than 
to keep one in fuel,’ as Poor Richard says, 80, 

| € Rather go to bed supperless than rise in debt.’ 

“JV. This doctrine, my friends, is reason 
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and wisdom, but, after all, do not depend too 
much upon your industry, and frugality and 
pradence, though excellent things, for they will 
all be blasted without the blessing of heaven, 
and, therefore, ask that blessing humbly, and 
be not uncharitable to those that at present 
seem to want it, bat comfort and help them.— 
Remember, Job suffered, and was afterwards 
prosperous. 

* And now to conclude, ‘Experience keeps a 
dear school but fools will learn in no other,’ as 
Poor Richard says, and scarce in that, for it is 
true, ‘ We may give advice, but we cannot give 
conduct.’ However, remember this, § They that 
will not be counselled cannot be helped ;? and 
further, that, * If you will not hear Reason, she 
will rap your knuckles,’ as Poor Richard says.” 

“Thus the old man ended his harangue. The 
people heard it and approved the doctrine, and 
immediately practised the contrary, just as if 
it had been a common sermon; for the auction 
opened, and they began to buy extravagantly. 
I found the good man had thoroughly studied 
my almanacs, and digested all I had dropped on 
these topics during the course of twenty-five 
years. The frequent mention he made of me 
must have tired any one else, but my vanity was 
wonderfully delighted with it, though I was 
conscious that not a tenth part of the wisdom 
was my own which he ascribed to me, but rath- 
er the gleanings that I had made of the sense 
of all ages and nations. However, I resolved 
to be the better for the echo of it, and, though 
1 had at first determined to buy stuff for a new 
coat, I went away resolved to wear my old one 
a little longer. Reader, if thou wilt do the 
same, thy profit will be as great as mine. 

Iam, as ever thine to serve thee, 
Ricuarp SANDERS.” 


+ee — 


Evidences of Good Farming. 


The requisites and evidences of good farming 
hive thus been enumerated by good authority: 
SA good soil, well tilled, and kept free from 
various weeds: lots well fenced, and suited in 
number to the size of the farm; substantial and 
convenient barns and stables of sufficient dimen- 
sions to contain the prodxee of the farm, and to 
comfortably house the cattle kept on it; a judi- 
ciously arranged dwelling, in a neat condition, 
with a well and filtering cistern; convenient 
buildings to facilitate the economical manage- 
ment of the farm—such as a wood house, a 
wagon and tool house, a workshop, granary and 
corn house, asconvenient piggery, an ice- house, 
ash and smoke house—all secured against de- 
cay by being well raised from the ground and 
neatly painted or whitewashed ; convenient 
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yards attached to the barns and stables, so ar- 
ranged as to prevent waste of the liquid ma- 
nure, Well sheltered from the blasts of winter; 
and provided with water for the eattle; door- 
yards laid with grass and flower-beds; and sha- 
ded by ornamental thees, indicating the dwell- 
ing of taste, health and comfort; a kitchen gar- 
den highly cultivated, and containing the vari- 
ous species of vegetables raised in our climate, 
with strawberry and asparagus beds; a fruit 
garden or orchard; where choice apples, cher- 
ries, plums, raspbereies, gooseberries, black- 
berries, currants, &c, are fonnd.” 


- +o — — 


HON. EDW. EVERETT’S ADDRESS. 
Delivered before the New York State Agri- 
cuilural Society. 





The following are the concluding remarks of 
this excellent address and they are worthy of an 
attentive perusal by every reader: 

A celebrated sceptical philosopher of the last 
century—the historian Hume—thought to de- 
molish the credibility of the christian Revela- 
tion, by the concise argument, ‘* It is contrary 
to experience that a miracle should be true, but 
not contrary to experience that testimony should 
we false.” The last part of the proposition, es- 
pecially in a free country, on the eve of a pop- 
ular election, is unhappily, too well founded ; 
but in what bookworm’s dusty cell, tapestried 
with the cobwebs of ages, where the light of 
real life and nature never forced its way; in 
what pedant’s school, where deaf ears listen to 
dumb lips, and blind followers ave led by blind 
guides, did he learn that it is contrary to expe- 
rience that a miracle should be true? Most 
certainly he never learned it from sower or reap- 
er, from dumb animai or rational man, connec- 
ted with husbandry—poor Red Jacket off here 
on Buffalo Creek, if he had comprehended the 
terms of the proposition, would have treated it 
with scorn. Contrary to experience, that phe- 
nomena should exist which we cannot trace to 

| cause perceptible to the human sense, or con- 
-eievable by human thought? It would be much 
| nearer the truth to say that within the husband- 
man’s experience there are no phenomena which 
can be rationally traced to anything but the in- 
stant energy of creative power. 

Did this philosopher ever contemplate the 
landscape at the close of the year, when secds 
and grains and fruits have ripened, and stalks 
have withered and leaves have fallen, and win- 
ter has forced her icy curb even into the roar- 
ing jaws of Niagara, and sheeted half her con- 
tinent in her glittcring shroud, and all this teem- 
ing vegetation and organized life are locked in 
cold and marble obstruction; and after week 
upon week and month upon month have swept 
with sleet and chilly rain, and howling storm 
over the earth, and riveted their bolis upon the 
doors of nature’s sepulchre; when the sun at 
length begins to wheel in higher circles through 
the sky, snd softer winds to breathe‘over melt- 
ing snows,—did he ever behold the long hidden 
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earth at length appear, and soon the timid grass 
peep forth, and anon the autumnal wheat begin 
to paint the field, and velvet leaflets to burst 
from purple buds, throughout the reviving for- 
est; and then the mellow soil to open its fruit- 
ful bosom to every grain and seed dropped from 
the planter’s hand, buried but to spring up 
again, clothed with a new mysterious being; 
and then, as more fervid suns inflame the air, 
and softer showers distil from the clouds, and 
gentler dews string their pearls on twig and ten- 
dril, did he ever watch the ripening grain and 
fruit, pendant from stalk, and vine, and tree; 
the mexdow, the field, the pasture, each after 
its kind, arrayed in myriad-tinted garments, in- 
stinct with circulating life; seven millions of 
courted leaves on a single tree,* each of which 
is a system whose exquisite complication puts 
to shame the shrewdest cunning of the human 
hand; every planted seed and grain, which had 
been loaned to the earth compounding its pious 
usury thirty, sixty, a hundred fold.—all harmo- 
niously adapted to the sustenance of living na- 
ture, the bread of a hungry world; here a till- 
ed cornfield, whose yellow blades are nodding 
with the food of man; there an unplanted wil- 
derness, the great Father’s farm, where he **who 
hears the raven’s ery” has cultivated with 
his merciful crop of berries, and nuts, and 
acorns, ind seeds, for the humbler families of 
animated nature; the solemn elephant, the 
browsing deer, the wild pigeon, whose fluttering 
caravan darkens the sky; the merry squirrel, 
who Lounds from branch to branch, in the joy 
of his little life; has he seen all this—does he 
see it every yearand month and day; does 
he live, and move, and breathe, and think, in 
this atmosphere of wonder, himself the great- 


est wonder of all, whose smallest fibre and fain- | 


test pulsation, is as much a mystery as the glo- 
ry of Orion’s belt, and does he still maintain 
that a miracleis contrary to experience? Ifhe 
has and if he does, then let him go, in the name 
of Heaven, and say that it is contrary to expe- 
rience, that the August Power which turns the 
elods of the earth into the daily bread of a thou- 
sand million fo souls could feed five thousand 
in the wilderness! 


One more suggestion my friends, and I relieve 
your patience. As a work of art, I know few 
things more pleasing to the eye, or more capa- 
ble of affording scone and gratification to a 
taste for the beautiful, than a well situated 
well cultivated farm. The man of a refinement 
will hang with never wearied gaze on a land- 
seape by Claude or Salvator ; the price of asec- 
tion of the most fertile land in the West would 
not purchase a few square feet of the canvass 
on which these great artists have depicted a ru- 
ral scene. But nature has forms and propor- 
tions beyond the painter’s skill , her divine pen- 
cil touches the landscape with living lights and 
shadows, never mingled on his pallet. Whatis 
there on earth which can more cntirely charm 
the eye or gratify the taste, than a noble farm! 
It stands upon a southern slope, gradually rising 
with variegated ascent from the plain, shelter- 


*Johuson’s Chemistry of Common Life, vol. 1 p. 13. | seed time and harvest shall not fail. 


ed from the north-western winds by woody 
heights, broken here and there with moss-cov- 
ered moulders, which impart variety and 
strength to the outline. The native forest ha- 
been cleared from the greater part of the farm. 
but a suitable portion carefully tended, remains 
in wood for economical purposes, and to give 
picturesque effect to the landscape. The eyes 
range round three-fourths of the horizon over 
a fertile expanse, bright with the cheerful wa- 
ters of a rippling stream, a generous river or 
a gleaming lake; dotted with hamlets, each 
with its modest spire; and, if the farm lies in 
the vicinity of the coast, a distant glimpse from 
the high grounds, of the mysterious, everlasting 
sea, completes the prospect. It is situated off 
the high road, but near enough to the village, 
to be easily accessible to the church, the school- 
house, the post office, the railroad, a sociable 
neighbor, or a travelling friend. It consists in 
due proportion of pasture and tillage, meadow 
and woodland, field and garden. 


A substantial dwelling, with everything for 
convenience and nothing for ambition, with the 
fitting appendages of stable and barn, and corn 
barn and other farm buildings, not forgetting a 
spring-house with a living fountain of water, 
occupies, upon a gravelly knoll, a position well 
chosen to command the whole estate. A few 
acres On the front and on the sides of the dwell- 
ing, set apart to gratify the eye with the choicer 
forms of rural beauty, are adorned with a state- 
ly avenue, with noble solitary trees, with grace- 
ful clumps, shady walks, a velvet lawn, a brook 
murmuring over a pebbly bed, here and there a 
grand rock, whose cool shadow at sunset streams 
across the field ; all displaying, in the real love- 
liness of nature, the original of these landscapes 
of which art in its perfection strives to give us 
the counterfeit presentment. Animals of select 
breed, such as Paul Potter, and Morland, and 
Lancaster, and Rosa Bonheur never painted, 
roam the pastures, or fill the hurdle and the 
stalls; the plow walks in rustic majesty across 
the plain, and opens the genial bosom of the 
earth to the sun and air; nature’s holy sacra- 
ment of sced time is solemnized beneath the 
vaulted cathedral sky ; silent dews, and gentle 
showers, ani kindly sunshine, shed their sweet 
influence on the teeming soil; springing ver- 
dure clothes the plain; golden wavelets, driven 
by the west wind, run over the joyous wheat- 
field; the tall maize flaunts in her crispy leaves 
and nodding tassels: while we labor and while 
we rest, while we wake and while we sleep, 
God’s chemistry, which we cannot see, goes on 
beneath the clods; myriads and myriads of vi- 
tal cells, ferment with elemental life; germ and 
stalk, and leaf and fiower, and silk and tassal, 
and grain and fruit, grow up from the common 
earth; the mowing machine and reaper—mute 
rivals of human industry—perform their glad- 
some task; the well-piled wagon brings home 
the ripened treasures of the year; the bow of 
promise fulfilled spans the foreground of the 
picture, and the gracious covenant is redeemed, 
that while the earth remaineth, summer and win- 
ter, and heat and cold, and day and night, and 
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CARRIAGE HOUSE AND STABLE. | 


We furnish our readers with a plan and des- 
cription of a carriage house and stable of mod- 
erate size, and capable of holding three horses 
and three or four vehicles. Buildings of this 
sort are usually needed much nearer the dwell- 
ing than it is convenient or desirable to place 
large barns and farm establishments: and for 
this reason they should have a better finish and 
a greater neatness of appearance than extended 
farmeries. 

The design consists substantially of a main 
building, about 22 feet wide by 25 feet long, 
constituting the carriage house and hay loft 


above, to whicha wing is added at one end. 


of the stables. By placing them ina wing a 
less heavy frame is required, and the gases from 


the stalis do not rise and impregnate the hay, | 


as would be the case if it were immediately over 
them. Stable sills are also liable to deeay from 
the liquid manure, and they are more easily ve- 
placed under a wing than if the main building 
rests upon them. 
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The wing is 14 by 22 fect, affording a space 
of 14 feet in length for the stalls, including 2 1-2 
feet for mangers, and each 5 1-2 feet in width. 
This width is none too great for the comfort of 
the horses in lying down, or of the attendant in 
grooming them. 

The carriage room 22 by 25 feet admits am- 
ple space for two carriages or buggies, side by 
side, with room on one side for placing a sleigh 
in summer, and on the other for passing into 
the stable. 


These being run in backward, also afford room | 
in cases of emergency for one or two more ve- | 
hicles with the thills passing under the former. | 

In one of the front corners is the granary for’ 


containing horse-feed, and in the other is a small 
room for hanging up saddles, buffalo skins, &e., 
where they will be secure from dust.— Rural 
Regisier. 


|The Large Men of Ohio, Kentucky and 
Western Vermont. 

It is well known that in the early settlement 

of Kentucky, Ohio and even in the present day 
in Western Vermont, men grew to an unusual 
S1ze@. 

Dr. D. W Holmes, the celebrated’Boston poet 
and Anatomist, has explained the cause of this 
unusual development of men in these parts of 

the country, according to his views, which we 
| are not quite disposed to endorse zs altogether 
| orthodox. He adopts the mineral theory. The 


Doctor says: 

“In Kentucky, Ohio and Western Vermont, 
men grow to larger sizes because of the lime- 
stone formation under the soil. Parts of fami- 
lies have emigrated to these regions, and there- 
sult in the next generation has been a larger 
bone development, in thc se who left Massachu- 
setts, than in those who remained. Kentucky, 
Ohio and Iowa, will grow great men. The fin- 
est figure in the world will be found in the val- 
ley of the Mississippi in a few generations. In- 
door labor, so unnatural for man, will weaken 
the vital powers and stop the growth in large 
) cities, but the creat and glorious West, with its 
broad prairies, will compensate for the growing 
feebleness of the Eastern States.” 


We think the circumstances under which these 
countries were first settled, affords another and 
more plausible theory of the big men of the past 
and of the few remaining of the pres nt genera- 
tions. The first men who were willing to leave 
their homes, and undergo the labors, incidunt 
| to a settlement in these new countries, posses- 


| sed unusual resolution and strength of bodily 
constitution. This engrafted upon their oif- 
spring similar constitutions, which were devel- 
oped, and their frames were enlarged by the la- 
bor necessarily required to clear their farms, 
and support their families. This, added to the 
healthful simplicity of living which cireumstan- 
ces and necessity imposed upon them, in those 
days, affords to our mind the most rational 
cause of the growth of these men, and at the 
same time affords a useful lesson that should 
not be disregarded by those of the present gen- 
ration. 
| Thestrictest habits of temperance in all things 
—plain, substantial food, pure air and water, 
and abundant exercise is the price of health 
and the full development of body and mind. 
We think the rising generation in the countries 
named will prove the truth of the theory we have 
j assumed as the most rational. 
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FORESTS---THEIR INFLUENCE ON 
CLMATE. 


Now, when the merciless blasts of winter set 
in again upon us, it may be an opportune time 
to think and guard, and ward off as much as 
lays within human power the distressing effects 
of cold upon man, beast and vegetables. All 
continental climates are known and justly dread- 
ed as well for the extreme ranges of temperature 
as for general and protracted droughts. On this 
account the interior of North America and) 
North and Central Asia come off worse than any 
other part of the world. On the other hand the 
western half of Europe is blessed with an al- 
mostinsular clime. Large bodies of water, sur- | 
rounding land of no great extent, counteract ex- | 
tremes of heat, cold and droughts, and are con- 
sequently most conducive to organic life. Eng- 
land, Ireland and Japan, perfectly sea bounded, 
and within temperate zones, sustain more hu- | 
man and animal life in proportion to their area | 
than any known parts of the glube. The Brit- 
ish [sles are the nurseries of many nations, and 
with a living exodus for centuries past it is 
still increasng at home. Water is the mother 
of life! But what can we do in the centre of 
this continent, equi-distant from all large bod- 
ies of water, with an open North and still open- 
er West rising with every step, colder and ¢ry- 
er to the everlasting source of evil, the back-| 
bone of the United States, the Rocky moun- 
tuins! ow can we ameliorate the climate of 
acontinent? Answer, by systematically pnur- 
sing and fostering into life a general and suffi- 
cient proportion of our area, say one fourth, of 
tall grown forests all over ‘the land, and that 
reared bellwise on the west and north of every 
farm, until innumerable living walls would rise 
into being, from the Alleghanies to the Rocky 
mountains, interposing millions of barriers 
against the icy North and West, and which in 
summer would scatter vapor, rain, fertility, 
beauty, shade and salubrity broadcast over the 
whole land. In already wooded districts let 
every farmer preserve and foster one fourth of his 
domain beltwise on the West and North side of 
his farm inviolate, and let every owner of prai- | 
rie and open lands seed and plant one-fourth 
part in cotton w od, sycamore, locust, pine, 
maples, elms, and all other fast growing trees, 
and the certainty of a natural law for it, that) 
within thirty years after such a system having 
been generally practiced, the interior of this 
country would sensibly feel the salutary effects. 
And besides, timber and fuel would become gen- 
erally and plentifully distributed adding great- 
ly to the common wealth of the nation; for a 
cultured forest affords both, without a dimina- 
tion, while its soil will grow richer all the while. | 
Witness Belgium, the most fertile garden known 
anywhere, surrounded with innumerable belts | 
of hedges and woods, carefully nursed for pro- | 
tection of beasts and crops, since time out of | 
date. Unfortunately in ci of this system of 
sparing and nursing, reckless destruciicn bor- | 
dering on madness has for two centuries past 
laid low the noble native forests of North Amer- | 
ica, without mercy or discrimination, billions of | 
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dollars worth of useful timber and fuel rotted 
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and swept off by the fire without a purpose, while 
the fertile land that produced it has been con- 
verted by the same mad plundering system into 
a dry barren waste. Can a nation like ours 
which looks for an immense increase of popula- 
tion, wealth and power hope for such a boon, 
without a general, rational system of agriculture 
and arboriculture? And who stands as much 
in utter need of such general system with pre- 
ceding knowledge and proper application, as 
the people of the States. 

Above all, we need agricultural schools in 
every scttlement, village, nook and corner of 
our whole domain, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cifle. Agriculture must become a national sci- 
ence, if we would become intelligent, powerful 
and prosperous ; not the brokers banks, (so na- 
med from to break, broken,) but the yelow 
clay banks, with their everlasting bottoms, 
should become the pride and study of all Young 
America! A general system, sown broadcast 
every where, a system based upon the eternal 
luws of nature, accompiishes wonders—a single 


| effort can ameliorate no climate—it is the uni- 


ted, systematic efforts of the millions that ac- 
complishes great and general objects. Schools 
are the nurseries, from which the land is seeded 
for great and common purposes. What has this 
nation yet done for the establishment of agri- 
culturat schools? Echo answcrs What?!! 

The following is a translation onthe influence 
of forests upon climate: ‘* A great abundance 
of water in a country, numerous lakes and 

onds, extensive woods, in which the atmospher- 
ic waters are retained and scattered by degrees 
in the way of evaporation, exercise a part of 
the influence of oceans, which modify winter’s 
cold and summer’s heat. By the draining of 
ponds and lakes and the clearing of the forests 
the drain of water is accelerated, and likewise 
a larger area of land exposed to the immediate 
rays of the sun; the limits cf temperature of 
day and year range wider and wider apart, sum- 
mers grow hotter and dryer, wincers colder. 
The gradual changes of climates since several 
milleniums of inhabited countries are hereby 
fully explained. It cannot be doubted, that 
Egypt, were it forest covered, would have more 
frequent rains, and a much milder climate, than 
it his at present. In upper Egypt, as Mar- 
shall Marmont relates, rain fell frequently 
eighty years ago, but since the Arabs cut down 
the trees upon the mountains on the borders of 
the valley of the Nile, the rains ceased, and the 
meadows perished. In lower Egypt the reverse 
has been noted. At Cairo it rained in the be- 
ginning of this century very rarely. In Alex- 
andria, according to Marmont, from November 
1793, until the end of August, 1799, only once 
for half an hour. Since then the Pasha caused 
millions of trees to be planted. Consequently 
the result is said to be, that they now enjoy 
from 30 to 40 rainy days annually, and that in 
winter it often rains 5 to 6 days in succession. 
The same causes may have influenced in Cypria, 
Greece, Syria, and the now arid plateaus of 
Asia Minor and Persia, destroying the mildness 
of climate and former fertility. The most per- 
nicious consequences without doubt resulted 
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from the recklessness in the destruction of the 


| 
| 


woods, by which was removed every important | 


condition upon which the moisture of the soil 
and air rests, which next to the sun is the most 
important lever of fertility.” 

And is it not notorious, that the interior of 
the United States is verging fast to the same 
distressing doom, no doubt from the same cause 
—the general destruction of our forests. Our 
winters, within this generation’s recollection, 
are growing in length and strength, while our 
summers are growing hotter and dryer. The 
change is very perceptible for the worse, and 
will continue so, until a general system of for- 
est growing has been nursed into life again, and 
with it an ameliorated climate will spring up 
and grow and strengthen with its growth. One 


it—having a dislike tothe h. The purest car- 
bon or charcoal with which the chemists are 
acquainted is the diamond; but even this valu- 


|able stone when burned, shows by its ashes 


half century can accomplish much by the uniied | 


efforts of a whole enlightened nation ! 
Emin Ma.iinckropt. 
1 Seee ene eS 5, SR 
CARBON. 

* Carbon is surely a kind of sylph or sprite, 
and that, too of no ordinary sort. The cater- 
piller changes its coat and becomes the geor- 
geous butterfly, and this astonishing transfor- 
mation is the theme of the fabulists. Far more 
wonderful, however, is the change which takes 
place in a piece of a charcoal. From a black, 
opaque and almost worthless material, it chan- 
ges to a brilliant gem—the diamond, which even 
the stars are likened to. It certainly appears 
incredible that the diamond, so transcendent!ly 
beautiful, sparkling with more brilliancy than 
the dew drop at sunrise, should be nothing else 
than a bit of charcoal, but so it is. Not here, 
however, d.es the chameleon power of carbon 
rest, for by another change it becomes invisible. 
In such a state it exists in the brightest, purest 
air. By another change, it becomes thick, heavy 
flakes of smoke, which we see roll out of ill con- 
structed flues—the ** blacks of London and Bir- 
mingham,” Coa! is but impure carbon; hence 
it is often spoken of as the “ black diamond,” 
signifying however, as much the intrinsie value 
of coal to man as its chemical relationship to 
the sparkling gem. How the world would fare 
without carbon it would be difficult to say, for 
it forms the major part of the vegetable and 
animal creation. Tallow is white but it is com- 
posed of nearly all charcoal (that is, carbon) 
and the elements of water. So also with starch, 
sugar, spirit gas, chalk, shells, bones—all con- 
tain carbon ; they would, in fact, cease to ex- 
ist without it. If we make a mixture of sul- 
phuric acid and sugar,a voleanic commotion 
ensues. When allis over and the black resi- 
due washed, it is found to consist of nearly 
pure charcoal (or charbon, as the chemists in 
France call it,) or carbon as the English write 





that it is of vegetable origin. Looking at car- 


bon, therefore, either in its black or white con- 


dition, and knowing, that it exists in the atmos- 
phere around us in an invisible state, we need 
not any knowledge of chemistry or physics to 
enable us to come to the conclusion that few 
substances exhibit the infinite power of the 


Creator more than Carbon.” 
-t-o > - 
Thin Sowing---The Effects of Manuring 
and of Tillage. 

Mr. Piper, of Colne Engoine, Essex, Eng., has 
for twelve successive years sown wheat in the 
same soil, not having plowed the land during that 
period, only keeping it clean of weeds, dibbling 
the seed at the rate of two pecks per acre, and 
manuring with soot, guano and lime, alternate- 
ly, the produce averaging thirty-nine bushels 
per acre. 

Mr. Smith, of Lois Weeden, plants single 
grains of wheat on half his land without ma- 
nure, but with abundant tillage, and obtains an 
average yield of thirty-four bushels per acre an- 
nually.— Mark Lane Express. 

There are several important facts illustra 
ted by these various experiments, and although 
the yield of wheat is large, the practice in both 
instances is defective as would be apparent 
when long continued. In the first instance an 
extremely small quantity of seed is carefully 
dibbled or drilled in, and manured with the 
most stimulating and concentrated manures. 
These come into immediate contact with the 
roots ofthe plants near the surface of an unplow- 
ed soil which stand separate and at equal dis- 
tances and are kept clean of weeds, and tke 
result is an extra yield is secured on the same 
land for a series of years. 

Mr. Smith, in his experiment distributes his 
grain in single seeds, applies no manure, but 
employs abundant tillage. This course also se- 
cures a large prodeut. The thorough tillage 
opens the soil to the influence of air, heat and 
moisture and encourages the roots of the plants 
to penetrate deep and to ramify every portion 
of it in search of elements of fertility it natural- 
ly contains. Continue this practice of thorough 
mechanical preparation which renders all the 
food contained in the soil available to the grow- 
ing crops, and the entire stock will be ultimate- 
ly exhausted, and the land will cease to yield. 
But to profit by the lessons here taught, there 
should be furnished a moderate and constant 
supply of proper manure, with the seed depos- 
ited in suitable quantity, at uniform distances 


—— 
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ssunder, with thorough tillage, and with proper | 
change or rotation of crops, the same land will 
continue forever productive to its utmost ca-_ 
pacity. | 
Oe | 
[For the Valley Farmer.] 

SPRING BARLEY. 
Mrssrs. Eprrors ,—In the November number 
of the Valley Farmer, I notice a eail for infor- | 
mation in regard to the raising of Spring Bar- 


ley. I will give you what little experience I 
have had with it. 

On the 2nd of May last, my partner and my- 
self finished sowing our Barley. The ground 
was a dark vegetable mould, and had been in| 
cultivation about three years. The first crop 


raised on it was winter whext and the others 
were corn. Corn stalks were standing on it, | 
when we commenced plowing. We cut a heavy 
sapling, attached a span of horses to it, and 
while the stalks were slightly frozen, dragged 
it over and broke them down. We plowed the 
stalks under, as is the general custom with us, 
and immediately sowed our Barley. We har- 
rowed it over once, without lapping the har- 
row, and intended to have done so the second 
time, but found that the first portion harrowed 
had sprouted, so we let it go, although not more 
than half covered. 

We sowed one bushel and a half to the acre, 
although some farmers, as well as some agri- 
cultural papers, recommend two, three or four 
bushels per acre. We paid for the seed $2,25 
per bushel and sowed twenty-two acres. On 
the 25th of July it was harvested by a header, 
or Haine’s Iilinois Harvester. At the time of 
harvesting we calculated there would bea yield 
of twenty busuels to the acre. But on thresh- 
ing it out a few weeks ago we found we bad 
just six hundred bushels, or not quite twenty- 
seven and one-third bushels per acre. About 
this time lit year it could have been sold for 
from $1,00, to $1,50 per bushel, but at pres- 
ent prices, say thirty-five cents, it would not 
much more than pay expenses. There is prob- 
wbly no grain sold in our markets, the price of 
which varies so much as Barley. There is of- 
ten a difference between prime and poor, of $1 
per bushel. Heretofore searecly a bushel has 
been raised in this section of country, but this 
year thousands of farmers, stimulated by the 
high prices of last year, have rushed into it, and 
consequently the market is completely glutted, 
and there is no sale. 

One of my neighbors has met with much bet- 
ter success than myself. He sowed several 


| stock, to save expenses. 


acres of Barley this spring—putting on two and 
a half bushels per acre—and he harvested 
about forty bushels to the acre. The ground 
he sowed it on had been in cultivation several 
veurs. Wheat had been the principal crop rai- 
sed on it. 

We are in about latitude 40°, and we hear 
of planty of Barley being raised farther north. 


| It appears to be a surer crop than Spring Wheat, 


und can, undoubtedly, be raised with as much 
that is, if every farmer does not rush 





profit 


|into it. As matters stand now, farmers will 
| probably have to feed their barley out to their 


H. M. Post. 
Middletown, Logan Co., Lil. 
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CARE OF FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

We believe it may be safely asserted that the 
farmer in the course of years sustains as much 
loss in the needless injury and decay of his 
tools by exposure to the weather during the 
season that they are not in use, as he does from 
the actual wear of them on the farm. The 
wagon, the mowing machine, the harness, the 
plow, with the whole catalogue of minor tools 
and implements, ye are convinced from actual 
observation, suffer more from the iniluence of 
the sun in shrinking and cracking, and in the 
decay caused by exposure to the wet when not 
in use, than they would were they kept con- 
stuntly employed in the work for which they 
were designed. The cost of a suitable wagon 
and tool house, would not equal the loss ocea- 
sioned on many farms, by the careless exposure 
of the farm tools in three years. An expensive 
building is not absolutely necessary for this 
purpose. A simple shed formed by planting 
rough posts in the ground, covered with a 
cheap roof of planks, sufficiently close to turn 
the snow and rain, will answer the purpose, 
and may be built in the odd hours that are 
frequently lost by the farm hands in a single 
week. Upona well conducted farm, supplied 
with all the necessary out-buildings, the wagon 
shed, tool house and work shop, will necessa- 
rily be among the prominent appendages. To 
the farmer with his tool house and work shop, 
the saving that may be secured in the repair 
of his tools during winter, when little else can 
be done, will soon pay the cost of such a build- 
ing. The skillful and thrifty farmer is known 
by his attention to the minor points of agricul- 
ture, by his care to save, as well as to acquire; 


jand he who neglects the lesser things cannot 


fail to find the drawback on his profits large 
and constant. 
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WHEN SHALL WE SELL. 

This is a question among farmers, of no little | 
importance. There is a time to sell, as well as) 
a time to.raise, and wise is he who learns when | 
that time is. Some farmers always hold on for 
higher prices, let the price be what it may at 
the time an article is ready for market. Others 


sell as much as possible before their produce is 

ready for sale, for fear there may be a fall in 

the market. We have known wool growers to 

bargain their wool several months in advance 

of the time of delivery, and others to keep it as | 
many months after it ought to have been con- 
verted into money. As a rule, both of these 
classes are in the wrong. It is altogether prob- | 
able that the best rule is to sell when an article | 
is ready. Pork and beef should be sold when 
they are ready, wool when it is ready, grain | 
when it is ready, root crops, hemp, hay, and | 
nearly every principal article of agriculture by 

the same rule. By keeping after the proper | 
time of sale there is always some loss, some 

risk, some exira expense, the interest of the 

money laid out of, and many little incidental 

losses and expenses that amount to considera- | 
ble. As a general rule, one year with another, 

the market price is best at the regular time of | 
sale. So that he who makes it a rule to sell, 
everything at a proper season, in the long run 
gets the best prices, meets with the fewest loss- 
es, and realizes the largest profits. 

This present scason, farmers have very gen- 
erally violated this rule, which has done nota 
little to intensify the panic and heighten the 
general pecuniary embarrassment of the coun 
try, and so in the end to reduce the prices of 
their own products. Had the farmers all over 
the courtry observed this rule and pushed 
everything into market as fast as it was ready 
it would have kept up a brisk trade and pre- 
vented in a great measure the present pecunia- 
ry disasters. Farmers are searecly aware of 
the position they occupy in relation to the com- 
mercial world. There are times when their, 
sales or refusal to sell may make or break a! 
whole country. Country merchants everywhere | 
depend on the farmer’s sales to make the money | 
to meet their maturing city bills ; and city mer- | 
chants depend on the country merchants for 
the means to meet their bills with the manu- | 
facturer and foreign dealer. So when the 
farmers refuse to scll they cramp the trade of | 
the country merchant and his note goes to pro- 
test in the city. His failure breaks the city} 
merchant; the failure of the city merchant | 
alarms the whole couniry, creates a panic, and 


down comes the prices and the farmer suffers 
with all the rest. If the farmer’s sales were as 
regular as his harvests, the commercial world 
could calculate with certainty upon its trade, and 
general failure or embarrassment need never 
occur. Farmers could never suffer from such 
a course. for the competition among traders 
would ensure them all that could be afforded 
for their produce. So we conclude that it 
would not only be best for farmers, but best 
for the whole country and world,-for them to 
observe the rule to sell always when an article 
is ready for market—to sell cotton, wool, sugar, 
hemp, wheat, stock and all the leading articles 
of produce at the time they are prepared for 
sale. * 
—-_-_—-—---. #2 ee = = 
COFFEE AND MILK. 

We believe that it is almost universally ad- 
mitted by the most learned physicians that the 
use of coffee is absolutely pernicious to persons 
in ill health, as well as injurious to those who 
are well. It no doubt lays the foundation of 
much of the nervous derangements and diseases 
with which many are affected. The following 
letter from a distinguished physician, of Paris, 
to the editors of the Scientific American, may 
be of service to some of our readers, we there- 
fore give it a place : 

«Dr. D. A. Caron, of Paris, has recently 


| been engaged in investigating the effects of 
'breakfasting on this favorite beverage, and 


from the results, he thinks he is justified in 
asserting that the most of the nervous and al- 
lied disorders which affect the dwellers in large 
cities are traceable to this souree. He further 
informs us that when the coffee is mixed with 
milk, its nutritious propertics ate nutralized 
because of its fermentation being retarded.— 
Coffee and milk in a bottle were twenty-seven 
days before they began to decompose, while 
milk and sugar were only three days. It is 
evident that the astringent properties of the 
coffee hinder the digestion of the milk, and at 


he eaferne (or active principle 


the same time, ¢ 
of coffee) is set free, and acts on the membrane 
of the stomach in the same manner as vegeta- 
ble alkalies, producing most disastrous conse- 
quences to the digestive apparatus. He tried 
many experiments on himeelf and friends, and 
found that in a few hours the pulse was lowered 
from 80 tc 68, from that it went down to 56, 
when he took some food and it immediately rose 
to 72. He concludes by informing us that many 
cases of iritation, nervousness and hysteria 
have been entirely cured by a gentle course of 
tonics, and giving up the use of coffee.” 
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(Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
STRICTURES ON FARMING.--No. 2. 
BY °° RURAL.?? 

Messrs. Eprrors :-—In my last I spoke of the 
proper cultivation of the mind—of the impor- 
tance of farmers’ having good agricultural 
books and papers, and also a library of the 
standard works of our language—treating on 
history, poetry, travels, the arts, sciences, &c., 
and stated that the effect of such books would be 
to enlighten the mind and ennobie the character. 
But this would not be the only effect. They 
would also cultivate and instruct the taste, and 
it is of taste that I shall speak in this number. 

In nothing are the farmers more deficient, 
generally speaking than in taste. And every 
one of any observation must notice it and agree 
with me. Travel with me over the country, and 
how rarely will you find a farm homestead what 
it should be. Look atthe buildings. Is that 
farm house what it might have been at no more 
cost? How badly it is proportioned. The man 
who drew the plan had certainly never seen a 
work on architecture, and had no sense of pro- 
portion in his mind. He had no taste or you 
would see there an elegant residence, ple asing 
the eye of every beholder, and costing no 
more money. Kvery farmer who has the means 
to build him a fine house, mansion, or whatev- 
er you may please to call it, cannot make a bet- 
ter investment than to go to an architect, in any 
of our cities, tell him the size of the house he 
wants, number of rooms, &e., and get him to 
draw a plan and make the specifications. It is 
true it wiil cost twenty-five or fifty dollars, but 
what 1s that in comparison to having a neat, el- 
egant, pleasing residence for one’s lifetime. No 
money of the amount can be so well expended 
on the building. It is the profession of the ar- 


chitect to prepare plans for houses, and, of | 


course he can do it far better than the farmer, 
whose attention has been directed to other 
things, who has had no experience in such bus- 
iness. Every one for his particular trade and 
business sheuld be the motto. 

Many farmers, of abundant means, who might 
live in fine houses, still cling to their old un- 
comfortable tenements. How few good houses 


does one see throughout the country. Most of | 
them are very poor, and good taste would cause | 


the owners to build neat and substantial dwell- 
ings, everywhore. Then again how little taste 


is sometimes displayed in selecting the proper | 


site fora dwelling. Sometimes, and too gen- 


erally, it is put immediately on the road, when | 


it would look far better back some distance 


from the road, so as to allow a beautiful lawn | 


in front, decorated with groups of ornamental 
trees, flowering shrubs, &c., &c. The house, if 
possible, should be on ground rising gently from 
the road. The barns, stables, cow yards, &c., 
&c., are too frequently in the front of the house, 
and certainly this is in awful bad taste. They 


should always be put back of the residence, so_ 


as to be out of sight—for no objects. but ploa:- 
ing ones should be in front of the house. Aud 
the farmer of taste will always select such a 
situation as will afford the finest prospect—the 
most beautiful landscape. A pleasing prospect 
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|! always before him must certainly have a refining 
‘influence upon his mind, as well as upon the | 
minds of his family. Let no ungainly buildings 
or objects, then, be in front of your residence, 
but rather have flowers, beautiful trees, shrubs, 
&e. How often is the pleasing effect of a resi- 
dence entirely destroyed, by being compelled to 
pass by the stable, or barn, cattle and hogs, 
&e., before stepping into the house. Good 
taste would teach one to remedy this. 

Another error into which farmers and others 
have almost universally fallen, and which dis- 
plays a most horrid taste, is cutting down all 
the trees around the house. Many farmers 
when preparing a place to build, first cut down 
and clear away, every tree, anywhere near where 
the house is to stand. Itis a shameful thing to 
do it. The trees furnish shade in the hot days 
of summer, and afford great protection from the 
cold storms of winter. Don’t cut down the 
trees, but plant more. Nothing is more beau- 
tiful than trees. They protect one from the 
scorching suns of summer and the freezing blasts 
of winter. 

If the means of the farmer enable him all his 
out buildings should be in keeping with his res- 
idence. We think nothing adds more to the 
beauty of the farm, than neat, well constructed 
out buildings. They please the eye, and evince 
that the owner is a man of taste—that heis a 
neat, prosperous farmer—that he cares for the 
animals un ter his charge, and wishes to furnish 
them the very best protection. 

| Much more might be said on the subject of 
taste as it applies to the farmer, in the proper 
laying out of his grounds, having the garden 
and orchard near to the house—not the kitchen 
| garden in front of the house, but just back of 
it, or to one side of it, hidden from the house 
by a belt of evergreens. In laying out his 
lawn and pleasure grounds, if he can obtain a 
good landscape gardener it will add greatly to 
the beauty of his place. Evergreen trees are 
‘very beautiful in winter as well as summer and 
these should be planted in abundance in the yard 
}and about the house if easily to be obtained. 
/Of course it is not to be expected that every 
farmer will go to the expense of doing all here 
|recommended but every farmer can do some- 
thing to add to the beauty as well as value of 
his homestead. 
— ++ 0-08 
Tue EssentiaLts to Goop Farminc.—Accord- 
ing to J. J. Thomas’s prize essay on “ Farm 
| Management,” the principal essentials to good 
farm management are :—l. Capital enough to 
| buy the farm and stock it well. 2. The judi- 
cious selection of a farm of a size compatible 
| with these requisites. 3. To lay it out in the 
\best manner. 4. To provide it with fencesn 
|gates and buildings. 5. The selection of th, 
| best animals, and the best implements that cae 
| be procured at a reasonable price. 6. To bring 
| the soil into good condition, by draining, ma- 
nuring, and good culture. 7. A good rotation 
of crops covering every part of it. 8. A sys- 
tematic arrangement of all operations, so that 
there shall be no clashing or confusion. 9. 
| Diligence. 10. Good management of business 
| affairs, buying, selling, &c. 
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BUTTER MAKING IN THE WES 

With the best breeds of cows, and the richest 
and most luxurinnt pastures in the world, the 
markets of the West sre supplied with the most 
miserable article culled butter that we have any 
where met with. If the agricultural papers are 
read, there cun be no lack of information in re- 
gard to the proper method of making the best 
butter. This is repeated again and again every 
year in almost every paper in the country. The 
chief requisites for this business are care, the 
strictest cleanliness, and a suitable place to set 
the milk. 

With our most extensive farmers, this branch 
of domesti¢ care is hardly expected to command 
that intelligent supervision required to secure a 
good article of butter, because the whole man- 
agement of the dairy is left to the servants, who 
are not expected to know but little more of the 
important requisites for producing a well work- 
ed, good, sweet specimen of butter, than they 
do of performing one of the most intricate expe- 
riments in the chemical labratory. Nor, as a 
general thing, is the business better understood, 
or the process more correctly performed, by the 
mass of country people who supply our mar- 


kets with batter. That which is generally ex- | 


posed for sale, neither possesses the color nor 
flavor of a genuine article, and is too often 
brought in vessels, the appearance of which is 
in no way calculated to excite the appetite or 
to invite purchasers of refined taste. That 
which is taken in at the country stores, and sent 
to the city markets, frequently comes in boxes 
that have performed the office of transporting 
boots und shoes from the eastern manufacturer. 
On the tables of some of the public houses that 
we now have in our mind, and in steamboats, 
the butter often only lacks the proper solidity 
to afford a very fair representation of a piece 
of Italian marble, of the most exquisite shades. 

Much of this shaded, oily, miserable article, 
is bought by boarding house keepers, to use in 
cooking, because it can be had a few cents a 
pound cheaper than butter of a tolerable quali- 
ty, and those who would refuse butter, even of 
a much better quality are compelled to eat it in 
the various dishes set before them, while its 
pungent rancidity would do violence even to the 
palate of an Esquimaux. 
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| noted for the excellence of the butter they make 


and who are never under the necessity of send- 

ing it to market for a purchaser, but who have 
| standing customers in the city who secure annu- 
ally ali they can make at the very highest pri- 
ees. With the advantages possessed, or at com- 
mand by our western farmers, there are no well 
grounded reasons why our markets may not be 
supplied with butter and cheese, in quality, 
equal to the best brands of Goshen” or the 
“Western Reserve.” It is only because the 
necessary care and attention are pot given to 
the subject as a business, by the farmers in 
those sections of the country, and not from any 
peculiar advantages possessed by them, that 
give their dairy products such a superiority in 
market. 

The editor of the Prairie Farmer in an article 
on this subject seems to think that the reputation 
of Western butter is far worse than the butter 
itself, and attributes the cause of the universal 
complaint that is made against it, to the want 
of proper cellars for storing the butter, after it 
is purchased, rather than to any want of proper 
quality in the butter itself. If butter is prop- 
erly made and the butter milk and water thor- 
oughly worked out of it, there would not be 
such universal complaint against it. Dairy 
farms in Northern Ohio, New York and the New 
England States, return as large a per centage 
on the capital invested, as in any other depart- 
;ment of farming, and we see no reason why, 
| with the same attention they should be equally, 
|if not more profitable with us. Butter of an 
inferior quality, usually brings from 5 to 10 
cents more per pound in our markets than the 
best article can be bought for in the east. 

We should like to see a reform in this respect, 
and that can be brought about, if purchasers 
will refuse to buy the dirty, greasy, unmer- 
chantable stuff, that now comes to market un- 
der the name of butter. 


oo ———---= 


DONT SELL THE BEST STOCK. 

We are satisfied that cood stock is of the first 
importance to farmers. Siock may well be 
regarded as the standard of agriculture. 
Where stock is scrawny and poor, agriculture 
is correspondingly low.and unprofitable; where 
itis fine and fair, agriculture is improved and 
jlucrative. The stock of a country determines 
ithe condition of its agriculture. Hence, we 
|say to farmers, don’t sell your best stock.— 
Keep that to breed from, to use and perpetuate 








There are among our acquaintances many of |in their progeny. Your ,best sheep, cows and 
the best house keepers in the country, who are hogs are the very ones you want most. They 
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grow best on the same food. They yield you! 
the best profits. If you keep a breeding mare, 
you want a good one; the better she is, the| 
more saleable will be her colts. | 
It is the plan of some farmers to sell their, 
best stock because it will bring the best price. | | 
It is a suicidal course. Do not fatten the best | 
young stock for the shambles. If you have a 
scrawny creature, get that off as soon as con- 
venient; if you have a good one, keep that. 
Bring your best stock to maturity before you | 
part with even that which is designed for beef. | 
It is bad policy to slaughter young stock. | 
When it is growing fastest it is most profitable. | 
The quality of the stock kept on the farm is a| 
very important matter. * 


>> 
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To Ascertain the Weight of Live Cattle. 


Experienced drovers and butchers are in the | 
habit of buying exttle, estimating their we ight | 
on foot. From long observation and practice | 
they are enabled to come very nearly to the | 
actual weight of an animal; but many of them 
would be most apt to err, if at all, on the right | 
side ; while the less experienced farmer always | 
stands the greatest chance to get the worst of | 
the bargain. To such we would recommend 
the following rule to ascertain the weight of 
cattle, which is said to approach very nearly the 
truth, in most cases. The proof of this to the 
satisfaction of any farmer, is easily determined | 
at most of the annual fairs, where scales are 
erected, and at numerous other points in the 
country. 

Rutze.—Take a string, put it around the 
breast, stand square just behind the shoulder 
blade, measure on a rule the feet and inches 
the animal is in circumference; this is called 
the girth; then, with the string, measure from 
the bone of the tail which plumbs the line with 
the hinder part of the buttock; direct the line 
along the back to the fore part of the shoulder 
blade ; take the dimensions on the foot rule as 
before, which is the length ; and work the figures 
in the following manner: Girth of the animal, 
say 6 feet 4 inches, length 5 feet 3 inches, which 
multiplied together maxes 31 square superficial 
feet, and that multiplied by 23 (the number of 
pounds allowed to each superficial foot, of cat- 
tle measuring less than seven and more than 
five feet in girth,) makes 713 pounds. When 
the animal measures less than nine and more 
than seven feet in girth, 31 is the number of 
pounds to each superfizial foot. Again, suppose 
a pig or any small beast should measure 2 feet 





in girth, and 2 
| girth and 2 
er, 


along the hack,"which feet in 
along the back multiplied togeth- 
makes 4 square feet, that multiplied by 
eleven, the number of pounds allowed to each 
square foot, of cattle measuring less than three 
feet in girth, makes 44 pounds. Again, sup- 
pose a calf, a sheep, &c., should measure 4 feet 
6 inches in girth, and 3 feet 9 inches in length, 
which multiplied together make 15 1-4 square 


|feet; that multiplied by 16, the number of 


pounds allowed to cattle measuring less than 5 
feet and more than 3 in girth, makes 265 Ibs. 
The dimensions of yirth and length of horned 
eattle, sheep, calves and hogs, may be exactly 
taken in this way, as it is all that is necessary 
for any computation, or any valuation of stock, 
and will answer exactly to the four quarters, 
sinking the offal. The rule is so simple that any 
man with a bit of chalk can work it out. Much 
is often lost to farmers by mere guess-work in 
the weight of their stock, and this plain rule is 
well worth their attention. 


—_—_———__—_.¢¢- 


Certain Cure for Founder, 

Eps. VaLiry Farmer :—I desire through your 
excellent journal to publish a specific for foun- 
der, which I have tried, and have known many 
others to try, and always resulting in an imme- 
diate cure. Horses are frequently foundered, 
and those owning them, not knowing how to 
treat them, they remain stiff and lame, and are 
of but little value afterwards. It is to prevent 
any such loss to the readers of your paper, that 
I furnish the remedy. 

As soon as you discover that the horse is 
foundered take him to the nearest branch or 
stream of water and tie him in it, standing in 
the water nearly up to his belly—his head being 
so high, that he cannot drink. If the weather is 
warm let him stand in the stream several hours, 
then take him out, rub his legs thoroughly to 
promote circulation, and again tie him in the 
water, if he is still lame. By repeating this 
process two or three times the horse will be ef- 
fectually cured. 

If the weather is cold when the horse is foun- 
dered, that is, if it is in winter, the horse must 
not be allowed to stand in the water more than 
about twenty minutes at a time, when he should 
be taken out and his legs rubbed diligently till 
they become dry and warm and the circulation 
of the blood made active, and this process must 
he repeated till the horse is cured which will be, 
generally, within twenty four hours. This rem- 
edy will cost nothing, can do no possible harm, 
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and will, in every instance eure, if the disease | 
has not been of too long standing. Don’t be! 
afraid to try it. SUBSCRIBER. 
+o e- 
(For the Valley Farmer.) 
Raising and Feeding Hogs. 

Eps. VaLiey Farmer:—I will give some sug- 
gestions about breeding and raising hogs. At 
the outset select a good and thrifty breed. If 
they cannot be had, don’t get any until the 
opportunity offers ; for it is better to have none 
than “land sharks” and thriftless breods. The 
mle hog should be kept in a lot to himself and 
well fed, but not made fat. The females should 
be let to him in December, in order that the 
pigs may come in miid weather. When the 
sow is about to farrow, separate her from 
all others. Allow her to go off and make her | 
bed to herself. After she has farrowed feed 
her for some time at her bed, that she may be- 
come atiached to her offspring, and not allow 
other pigs to suck her. If permitted to leave 
her bed too soon in search of food, her pigs 
will be deprived of nourishment by older ones | 
crowding them off. In order to secure large, 
strong and healthy pigs, the male should not 
be allowed to serve the sow but onee, and then 
driven off, she will produce more pigs than if 
she run with the male during the day. The, 
next litter of pigs, the time should be so ar- 
ranged that they come in September, which will 
have to be kept over, in most places, until the! 
next fall. The first may be made to weigh from | 
150 to 200 Ibs. net, by the 25th of November | 
following. This may appear extravagant to! 
the most of your readers. It is done by a sim- | 
ple arrangement, which is this: Keep food by | 
them atl the time—clover and corn, which, on| 
the score of economy, is better than keeping | 
them two years rooting up pastures and attain- | 
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The Wealth of Cattle, 

The American Veterinarian contains the 
following good advice towards promoting the 
health in cattle. Vhere is a good deal in the 
following paragraphs expressed in a few words: 

Mix, eecasionally, one part of salt in four, 
five or six parts of wood ashes, and give the 
m xture to diff-rent kinds of stock, summer and 
winter. It promotes their appetites, and tends 
to keep them in a healthy condition. li is said 
to be good against bots in horses, murrain in 
eattle, and rot in sheep. 

Horse radish root is valuable for cattle. It 
creates an appetite and is good for various dis- 


eases. Some give it to any animal that is un- 
well. It is good for oxen troubled with the 


heat. If animals will not eat it voluntarily, cut 
it up fine and mix it with potatoes and meal. 

Feed all animals regularly. They not only 
look for their food at the usual time, but the 
stomach indicates the want at a stated period. 

Therefore, feed morning, noon and evening 
as near the same time each day as possible. 

Guard against the wide and injurious ex- 
tremes of satiating with excess and starving 
with want. Food should be of a suitable quali- 
ty, and proportioned to the growth and fatten 
ing of animals, to their production in young and 
milk and to their Jabor and exercise. Animals 
that labor need far more food, and that which 
is far more nutritious, than those that are idle 

Guard all descriptions of stock against cold 
and exposure, especially against cold storms of 
rain, slect and damp, snow, and against lying 
out on the cold ground in cold nights, in the 
Spring and Fall. 

5 © 
Cure for the Garget. 

Some two or three years since we published 

the following recipe for curing garget, and 








ing no greater weight. At the age of two or from actual experiment in this vicinity, we know 
three months, pigs should be taken up, marked, it to be a good one. Mr. Lowell Greenleaf 
altered, and the rooter split horizontally ; it is| writes tofone of our agricultural exchanges, (we 
an appendage they can do very well without, if have lost the eredit,) giving an account of his 
sufficient food is given them. But it is certain, | trial sof the recipe,and its results, as follows:— 
also, that the rooter is essential when the pig is | “ Having had a cow that was almost worth- 
compelled to root for himseif. If he is proper- | Jesg on account of bunches in the udder which 
ly cared for, there will be no necessity for his | rendered the milk bloody, stringy, and not fit 
rooting up and destroying meadows and pas-| for the hogs, 1 was on the eve of giving her u 
tures to get his living. Pigs that are made to/ for lost, when I used the following recipe, whic 
weigh from 150 to 200 pounds at six months | jn three weeks restored her to perfection, and 
old, make delicious, tender and juicy bacon. | not the slightest symptom of garget has appear- 
It has quite a different flavor from that of) ed since. I could cite numerous cases of per- 
the common scrub hog of this section. One! fect cure. And not only doubling the quantity 
important item I would fain impress upon the | but also improving the quality of the milk and 
farmer, that is, to give his hogs plenty of char-| butter. Since I applied this remedy, my cow 
coal, rotten wood and ashes mixed with salt, to | has, in two years risen in value from $20 to 
correct acidity. The best article that can be| $75 ;— 

given to swine is brimstone. It may be given Recipe. ‘An ounce and a half of hydriodate 
in corn meal. It is a preventive of sore throat, | of potash, at 440 grains to the ounce, will con- 
measles and inflammatory diseases, and in all! tain 660 grains. Put the whole into a glass 
probability may ward off the hog cholera that| hottle of sufficient capacity, with fifty-five table 
18 80 destructive in Ohio and Kentucky, and | spoonfuls of cold water. Shake briskly, and 
may be nine in Missouri, But Swift’s | it will be thoroughly dissolved in a few min- 
maxim—*‘ the best patriot is the best man who utes; one table spoonful will contain a dose, 
can make two blades of corn grow where only | the requisite quantity of twelve grains. Weta 
one grew before,” is strictly applicable to pigs,/ little Indian meal or shorts and thoroughly 
as well as corn. 5. | stir inthe dose. Give two or three doses a 

St. Louis County, Mo. day. Keep the bottle corked tight.”— Ez. 
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In our December No. we replied to a note of 
inquiry from Mr. Jacob Frock, of Little Comp- 
ton, Mo. on the subject of astrange disease which 
had attacked his cattle. So limited was Mr. 
F.’s description of the symptoms and progress 
of the disease that we did not at first recognize 
it. But from a reference to Youart’s work on 
cattle, we have no doubt thut he fully describes 
the disease. It is known by different names ac- 
cording to the degree of developement, viz :— 
Inflammatory Fever, The Blood, Blood Siri- 
king, Black Leg, Quarter Evil, or Black 
Quarter. 

For the information of Mr. Frock and others 
whose cattle may be attacked with this fearful 
malady, we make some extracts from Youatt 
describing the disease in its various stages and 
give the prescriptions recommended : 

‘Thousands of cattle,”? says our author, “fall 
victims every year to a discase, which from its 
virulent character and speedy course, may be 
termed inflammatory fever. A disease of this 
character, but known by a number of strange 


yet expressive terms, is occasionally prevalent, 
and exceedingly fatal among cattle in every dis- 


trict. It is termed black quarter, quarter evil, | 


joint murrain, blood striking, shoot of blood, 
&c. <And although it may not, at any time, em- 
body all the symptoms of either of these disea- 
ses, according, at least, as they are understood 
in some parts of the country, there are few ca- 
ses in which the prevailing symptoms of most 
of them are not exhibitedin some of the stages. 

Cattle of all descriptions and ages are oc- 
casionally subject to inflammatory fever; but 
young stock, and those that are thriving most 
rapidly are its chief victims. So aware is the 
proprietor of young Short-Horn cattle of this, 
that while he ts determined to take full advan- 
tage of their unrivalled early maturity by turn- 
ing them on more luxuriant pastures than pru- 
dence would always dictate, he endeavors to 
guard himself by periodical bleeding, or, by 
the insertion of setons in the dewlap of all his 
yearlings. This disease is sometimes epidemic, 
that is, the cattle of a certain district have been 
pushed on too rapidly; they have lurking in- 
flammation about them, or they have a tenden- 
cy to it, and by and bye cumes some change or 
state of atmosphere, which acts upon this inflam- 
matory predisposition, and the disease runs 
through the district. 

“There are few promonitory symptoms of in- 
flammatory fever. Often without any, and gen- 
erally with very slight indications of previous 
illness, the animal is found with his neck exten- 
ded, his head brought as much as he can effect 
it, into a horizontal position; the eyes protru- 
ding and red; the muzzle dry; the nostrils ex- 
panded ; the breath hot; the root of the horn 
considerably so; the mouth partly open; the 
tongue enlarged, or apparently so; the pulse 
full, hard and from 65 to 70; the breathing 


heaving, and the animal moaning in a low an 
peculiar way. 

*¢ Sometimes the animal is in full possession 
of his senses, but generally there is a degree of 
unconsciousness of surrounding objects; he 
will stand for an hour or more without the 
slightest change of posture, he will scarcely be 
induced to move, or, when compelled to do so 
he staggers; and the staggering is principally 
referable to the hind quarters; rumination has 
ceased, and the appetite is quite gone. After 
a while he becomes more uneasy, yet it is often- 
er a change of posture to ease his tired limbs, 
than a pawing; at length he lies down, or rath- 
er drops; gets up almost immediately, is soon 
down again, and debility rapidly increasing, he 
continues prostrate ; sometimes he lies ina com- 
atose state, at others there are occasional but 
fruitless efforts to rise. The symptoms rapidly 
increase ; there is no iatermission, and the an- 
imal dies in twelve or twenty-four hours. 

‘In a majority of cases, and especially if 
the disease has been properly treated, the ani- 
mal seems to rally a little, and some of the 
symptoms appear, from which the common 
names of the disease derive their origin. The 
beast attempts to get up; after some attempis 
he succeeds, but he is sadly lame in one or both 
the hind quarters. If he is not yet fallen, he 
suddenly becomes lame; so lame as to be scarce- 
ly able to move. He has quarter evil—joint 
murrain. 

‘‘ This is is not always an unfavorable symp- 
tom. The disease may be leaving the vital 
parts for those of less consequence. If the ap- 
| parent return of strength continues for a day or 
|two, we may encourage some hope, but we 
| must not be sanguine, for it is too often only a 
| temporary and delusive respite. 

“One of the symptoms now most to be dread- 
ed is the rapid progress of that which has al- 
ready begun to appear—tenderness on the loins 
and back. The patient will not bear even the 
slightest pressure on these parts. The case is 
worse, if to these be added swellings about the 
shoulders, and back, and loins, with a peculiar 
crackling emphyematous noise, as if some gas 
| were extricated in the cellular membrane, and 
|the process of decomposition had commenced 
‘during the life of the animal. Worse even than 
'this is the appearance of sudden, hard, scurf 
| patches of what seems to be dead skin. This is 
/a kind of dry gangrene, and it isin the com- 
;mencement of a sloughing process, extensive 
and rapid to an almost inconceiveable degree. 
| Now we have black quarter, with all its fearful 

character. 

“The ulcers first appear about the belly, the 
| quarters and the teats, but they spread every- 
'where and particularly about the mouth and 
‘muzzle. The mouth is invariably ulcerated, 
‘the tongue is blistered and ulcerated too, and 
| there is either a discharge of sanious, offensive 
or bloody fluid from the nose and mouth, or 
/considerable hemorrhage from both of them. 

Now, the urine, which has before been high- 
colored, becomes darker, or bloody; the dung 
likewise has streaks of blood over it, and both 
‘are exceedingly fetid. 
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“In this state the animal may continue two 
or three days, until it dies a mass of putridity, 
unless there has been an active assistant, who 
never shrinks from his duty, and who will prop- 
erly dress the ulcers and administer the medi- 
cines. 

The congestion is everywhere. It affects both 
the pleuras, the intercostal and the pulmonary 
and the whole substance of the lungs. It ex- 
tends over the peritoneum, and more particular- 
ly over the mucus membrane of the intestines ; 


and patches of inflammation and ulceration are | 


formed in every part of the colon. These are 
the appearances when the animal is carried off 
during the inflammatory stage of the disease. 

“There cannot be a doubt respecting cither 
the nature or treatment of such a disease. It 
is, at first, of a purely inflammatory character, 
but the inflammation is so intense as to speedily 
destroy the powers of nature. 

“ Inflammatory fever, though not confined to 
young stock, is far more prevalent among them. 


It appears principally in the spring and fall of | 
the year, for then we have the early and the, 


late flush of grass. On poor ground it is com- 
paratively unknown, but the young and old 
stock in thriving condition, need to be closely 


watched, when the pasture is good and the grass | 


springing If it be at times epidemic, ii is only 


when the season, or the eagerness of the farmer, | 
have exposed the constitution to an excess of | 


otherwise healthy stimulus, and when the ani- 
mal is in a manner prepared for fever. 


Treatuent.—'‘ The very name of the disease, | 


inflammatory fever, indicates the mode of treat- 
ment. Inacase of exceseive vescular action, 
the first and most important step is copious 
bleeding. As much blood must be taken as 
the animal will bear to lose; and the stream 


must flow on until the beast staggers or threat- ' 


ens to fall. Here, more than in any other dis- 


ease, there must be no foolish directions about | 


quantities. As much blood must be taken away 
as can be got, for it is only by bold depletory 
measures that a malady can be subdued that 
runs its course so rapidly. 


Purging must immediately follow. Epsom | 


salts are here, as in most inflammatory diseases, 
the best purgative. A pound anda half, dis- 
solved in water or gruel, and poured down the 
throat as gently as possible, should be the first 


dose, and no aromatic should accompany it. If, 
this does not operate in the course of six hours, | 


another pound shou'd be given, and after that, 
half-pound doses every six hours until the effect 
is produced. 

*¢ At the the expiration of the first six hours 
the patient should be carefully examined. Is 
the pulse slower, softer? If uot, he must be 
bled a second time, and until the circulation is 
once more effected. If the animal be somewhat 
better, yet not to the extent that could be wish- 
ed, the practitioner would be warranted in bleed- 
ing again, provided the sinking and fluttering 
of the pulse does not indicate the commence- 
ment of debility. 

“ If the pulse be alittle quieted, and purging 
has taken place, and the animal is somewhat 
more himself, the treatment should be followed 
up by the diligent exhibition of sedative medi- 


lcines. A drachm and a half of digitalis, and 
' one drachm of emetic tartar, and half an ounce 
of nitre, should be given three times every day, 
and sectons inserted in the dewlap. Those of 
black hellebore root are the best, as producing 
the quickest and most extensive inflammation. 

“The breeder has much in his power in the 
way of prevention. [is cattle should be care- 
fully examined every day. Any little bearing 
at the fanks, or inflammation ofthe eyes or heat- 
bumps on the back, or rubbing, should be re- 
garded with suspicion, and met by a gentle pur- 
gative, or the abstraction of a little blood ; but 
the decided appearance of inflamatory fever in 
one of them will not be misunderstood for a mo- 
ment, it will convince him that he has been ma- 
king more haste than good speed, and in the 
disease of one he must see the danger of all. 
All who have been subject to the same predis- 
posing causes of disease, should be bled and 
physicked, and turned into a field of short and 
inferior keep. 

* Prevention of this malady is the only cure 
worth notice. A piece of short inferior — 
should be reserved as @ digesting place, in whict 
the cattle may be occasionally turned to empty 
and exercise themselves. Those observed to 
advance very fast may be bled monthly for sev- 
eral months, but occasionally c urges of altera- 
tive medicines would prevent those diseases 
which seem to take their rise in over-repletion 
/and accumulation, and are far better than 
| bleeding. 
| . © These periodical bleedings increase, rather 
| than lessen the disposition to make blood and 
| fat. 
| This disease differs materially in its symp- 
| toms in different districts, and in some districts 
| at diffrent times. The difficulty lies in the 
' other diseases with which the inflammatory fever 
is combined—sometimes one and sometimes an- 
Other, assuming a prominent character, and 
while they all endl follow inflamatory fe- 
ver, yet some of them occasionally precede it. 

** In some places the first symptoms are those 
of quarter-ill. The cattle are siezed first in 
one quarter, and then in the other. The skin 
puffs up, and the crackling noise is heard almost 
from th: beginning. The disease is usually 
fatal when it assumes this form. 

‘In others, when, from the rapidity with 
which it runs its course, it is called the speed, 
it also generally begins behind. Infimamation, or 
| rather mortification, seizes one hock. It runs 
up the quarter, which becomes actually putrid 
in the course of an hour or two, while the other 
limbs continue sound. Few, especially y.ung 
beasts, survive an attack of this kind. Here 
the active us of local applications is indicated 
and yet they will rarely +4 of much service.” 


We have thus made extracts from the de- 
scription of the disease by Youatt that seems 
| clearly to embrace that which is described by 

our correspondent, together with such treat- 
'ment as the author recommends. But as we 
| said in reference to the subject in our last num- 
ber, more is to be relied upon, in diseases so 
violent and rapid in their progress, by preven- 

tion than in any attmept to cure, without the ex- 
' ercise of the most experienced veterinary skill. 
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| gardens, but also for many of the choicest 
esculent vegetables that add to the delicasies 
| of the table. 
| Besides the long catalogues of fruits that 
| have been imported from other countries, to 
swell our list, the same intelligent enthusiasm 
| of our horticulturists have added largely to 
‘every variety of fruits, by propagating seed- 
lings, many of which even excel in quality and 
‘richness of flavor the choicest varicties from 
FS abroad. 
| The list of choice American apples might 
Ho OT ti If cal tn wt ral De cpu v th me ent. /almost be enumerated by hundreds. Among 
“= | the noted pears we may mention the rich, spicy 
PROGRESS OF HORTICULTURE IW Seckel, the melting Washington, the Dix, Law- 
THE UNITED STATES. rence and many others. The American peaches 
In the agricultural department of our present that have recently come into notice, cannot be 
number, we have said something on the subject excelled for their size, beauty and delicious 
of Agricultural Progress, and that it was great- | sweetness, in any country. Of native plums, 
ly indebted to mechanical invention. We now we might add a rich catalogue, prominent in 
propose to say a few words in regard to the which stands the Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
progress that has been made in the science and | son, Columbia, the prolific Lombard, and a 
practice of Horticulture, within the last thirty host of choice seedlings that claim the Green 
years. Unlike that of Agriculture, the pro-' Gage as their parent. As an illustration of 
gress of Horticulture in the United States, has what may be dono in this department of horti- 
been independent, and chiefly indebted toa culture, it is only necessary to allude to the 
few intelligent, self-educated, persevering indi- many varieties of superior cherries that have 
viduals. Its progress has been marked and been produced by one individual, Dr. Kirtland, 
rapid. We well remember when there were of Ohio. And to Dr. Brinckle, of Philadelphia, 
scarcely half a dozen nurseries in the country, is the country scarcely less indebted for the 
and these were of limited extent, and confined new raspberries and other seedling fruits which 
chiefly to the propagation of the commonest his enthusiastic love for horticultural progress 
sorts of the apple, peach, pear, and a few of has produced. In our catalogue of American 
the inferior, acid cherries. Throughout the seedling Strawberries, there are varieties which 
country, generally, fruit trees were mostly prop- for size, productiveness and delicious flavor, 
agated from the seed, by the few farmers who are not surpassed anywhere. We may also 
planted orchards, and these were mainly con-/| allude to the Gooseberry. While all foreign 
fined to the apple for the manufacture of cider. | sorts have failed with us on account of mildew, 
Now there are upwards of four hundred nur-| Houghton’s American Seedling, though of medi- 
sery establishments, registered and published, | um size, has superceded them all. But recently 
and it is probable that many more exist that are | several new and valuable varieties have been 
not recorded. These are located in almost eve- | added to the list—one by Mr. Charles Downing, 
ry State and Territoy, including California and | | is large, productive and equal in point of qual- 
Oregon. In these nurseries are cultivated, not | ity to any of the English kinds. 
only the fruits of our own country, but those | Of native grapes a large number of new vari- 
from every region of the earth, that are found eties within a few years have been brought to 
adapted to our climate. Every variety of ap- | notice, combining the finest qualities for the 
ple, peach, pear, cherry, &c., worthy of notice, | table aad for wine, and we are led to believe 
fromfevery quarter of the globe, has been in- | will be productive of more marked importance 
troduced and tried by. the enterprising and en- | to the country, than the introduction of almost 
thusiastic nurserymen and amateurs, retaining | any other native fruit. 
those suited to our climate and soil, and reject-| These are a few of the achievements that have 
ing thousands that do not seem to flourish with | been made by American horticulturists, within 
us. Not only are we indebted to the friends of | the last few years. The enthusiasm and intel- 
horticultural progress, for the many varieties of | ligence that mark the deliberations of the hor- 
delicious fruits which enrich our orchards and | ticulturists, who assemble in the conventions 
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that are now annually held in various parts of | The whole amount of our crop is not yet as- 
the country, promise still greater results. In- certained ; it is generally supposed that it was 
IE cat AP ; : had, about 100,000 gallons. It will make an excel- 
deed, we may consider that improvement is har lent wine, and will no doubt find a ready mar- 
ly begun. While through the efforts of a few, ket whenclear. The yield of my vineyard of 
80 much has been effected by the introduction about four acres was 1,650 gallons, besides about 
$350 worth of grapes sold. This vineyard will 
take the attendance of two men through the 
“hint . p ae ~~ summer, I caleunlate the cost of labor at about 
tivation—by manuring, trenching, draining, &c. goog per annum. It has never produced less 
What has been done for Horticulture, may, by than $300 worth, even in the worst seasons, and 
the exercise of similar means, be secured to its ® really ead season will come about once in four 
kindred branch— Avriculture. What Coxe, — this look as if grape culture was 
. ‘ i : 
Manning, Buel, Wilder, the Downings, and) The Gatawha, is as yet, principally ecultiva- 
their thousands of followers have done, for the ted, and is an excellent grape, but too uncer- 
one, the millions ef farmers, scattered over our tain. It will always more than pay the diligent 
richly favored land, should do for the other. | ema but I think Nor‘on’s Virginia Seed- 
ing and Lencir, when they become better known 
i ee ee a ee will supercede it, as these varicties do not suf- 
[For the Valley Farmer.] fer so much from mildew and rot. 
GRAPE CULTURE TRIUMPHANT,| Our State has a multitude of hills well adap- 
x : ‘ ited to grape culture. Let us hope that within 
Messrs. Epirors :—-Some time ago I recollect ! twenty years from now they may all be covered 
having seen some stir in the p#pers, about an with the vine, and we have then done more for 
article in the Vevay News, “Grape Culture @ | the cause of true temperance, than all Liquor 
Failure,” written, no doubt, by some very com- | Laws will achieve in a hundred years. 
fortable gentleman during his leisure hours, of | But I am trespassing on the patience of you 
which, very likely, he had too many; and find-/ and your readers. In the hope that we will 
ing old time to hang heavily on his hands, he | soon hear more on the subject through the pa 
thought he would write something to astonish ges of the Farmer, and from an abler pen than 
the world, to create a sensation, and, also to | nine, and that every one of your readers wil 
kill his time. That he had no practical knowl- ‘plant at least a few vines, I remain 
edge of the snbject, he shows plainly enough, by | Yours, truly, Grorce Husmanm 
referring to the old Swiss settlers and their fail- as ake ee = 
ure, Now every one familiar with the subject NATIVE TREES 


knows that they tricd a variety now altogether . ; aie 
2 ms While the bleak winds of winter are howling 
| 


discarded—the Cape, or Schuylkill Museadill. 
Any one who would try that variety now, would | around us, we are reminded of the protection 


fare no better. | that would be afforded to many a prairie farm, 
We, who have followed grape culture for | it 9 belt of beautiful Maples, Elms, Oaks, Lo- 


a@ number. of years, knew better, even before : : ; 
this fine season, as our vines paid us for our | C¥Sts, or any of the numerous kinds of native 


work, even in bad seasons; but this last fine | trees, with which our groves abound, were plan- 
crop has surely convinced even the most skepti-|ted on their north-western borders, and the 
eal that the culture of the grape, in good local- | .yojter that would be secured to the dumb an- 
ities, 18 a very remunerative business, more so ] II to the i : f he d li 
than most other branches of Agriculture. It | 5, 98 well as to the inmates of the dwelling, 
was, indeed, a glorious sight, to behold our| by groups of these trees about the farm and 
vineyards in the month of September, the vines | homestead would ne highly desirable. And, in 
fairly bended down under their load of bunches, summer, how much comfort would be afforded 


and such bunches and berries as made the mouth he aad aida ie li thi f the 
water and the heart rejoice. It was a time | J Selr Cooling shade, to say nothing o 


which made the heart turn in humble thankful- | beauty that would be imparted to the landscape. 
ness to Him, the giver of all that is good and |The first open spell during this, and the coming 
beautiful on earth. month, will afford a favorable opportunity to 


I expected tojsee you here among us, but 

on oon 4 eet cllens Dwill try to give your rea- | Procure and set these trees around the farm and 
ders:an idea of our doings. Our vintage com- | dwelling. A few days labor, expended in this 
meneed about the 5th of October, and lasted | way, when but little else can be dong upon the 
until the 26th, almost three weeks, and during farm, will many times repay the cost by 
all that time, we had to work at the press until th i cohol they will afford f 
12 o’clock every night, after gathering grapes | ‘?° ee eee ee ee ee nee eee 
all day. But nobody thought of the fatigue, all | years to. come. Neither the little labor that 
worked gladly and with a will, and our popula- | such an undertaking will cost, nor the conside- 
tion reminded one of a swarm of busy bees, | ration that the amount of this labor is not to be 
gathering sweets from the hills all aronund.— | returned within the year, in the form of dollars 
Our coopers could not make casks enough, and | and cents, should deter any one from the um 
many were compelied to sell their must below | dertaking. All this will be repaid with man 
its value, because they had no casks to receive it. ' fold usury. 


of new and improved varieties, scarcely less has 
been achieved by the improved methods of cul- 




















TRAWSPLANTING LARGE TREES. 


Many of the 


5 


where within the range of their homestead or 
dwellings. Many of these specimens of the na- 
tive forest, which have yielded to this wide 
spread vandalism, would be regarded as above 
price, by the future proprietors, into whose 
hands these settlements often soon fall, could 
they have been spared. Time, with all the aid 
of art, can never restore such a growth, with all 
its native majestic beauty. To repair, in some 
degree, this loss, by the removal an1 trans- 
planting of large trees, various devices have 


been proposed. ‘The following plan and illus- 


tration is furnished by a writer, in March last, | 


tothe Country Gentleman. To those whose 


dwellings are situated upon the open, naked | 


prairie, the plan may prove particularly val- 
uable. 

The preceding figure represents the apparatus 
which | use for such purposes, attached to a tree, 
about to be removed. 


attached to the single shear, around which the 


slack rope of the tackles is wound, when the, 
A good suff pole or stick. 


machine is worked. 
of timber, twelve or fourteen feet long, is fast- 
ened to the tree, with a large clevis and chain, 
by boring a hole through the tree, for the bolt, 


as near to the ground as can be; this hole must, 
be filled azain with grafting wax, or pitch, after | 


the tree is transplanted. One end of this pole 
is supported by a strong bench, three feet high, 
standing on plank to prevent its sinking into the 
ground. With the tackles hitched to the other 
end of the pole, the tree is lifted high enough to 
allow a sleigh, or stone boat, to be backed under 
it to receive the tree with the ball of earth. 


When trees are to be removed, my practice is | 


to dig a trench about them, about eight or ten 
inches deep, or more, according to the size of 
the tree and extent of the roots. This should 
be done when the ground is not frozen; and if 
done one year before the tree is removed, the 
tree will be much better prepared for its re- 


ttlers upon new land in our | 
country seem to be influenced by a kind of mono 
mania, to kill, cut down and destroy every liv- | 
ing tree and shrub that nature has planted any- | 


{ft consists of a set of | 
shears, about sixteen feet long, with a windlass | 





|moval, by sending out numerous spongioles, 
which hold a great amount of earth in the ball 

which is lifted with the tree. In the winter, the 
snow and leaves should be cleared away from 

; such trees, so that the ball of eurth may freeze 

| thoroughly. 

The next thing of first importance is, to have 
| 

{ 

| 





| the holes dug before the tree is brought on to the 
ground. Even if they are filled with snow, that 
jis readily removed when a tree is ready to be 
| placed in them. Holes should always be dug 
| 8ufficiently large to receive the ball of earth 
| without resting on the edges; and care should 
| be exercised to have the trees no deeper in the 
soil than they naturally grow. Trees of con- 
| siderable height should be stayed up with four 
guy wires, to prevent the winds from blowing 
themover. These guy wires should be fastened 
to the tree with small stables drived into the 
tree, and to stakes driven into the ground. 
When trees are small we may dispense with the 
pole and bench, and hitch the tackle directly to 
the tree; and in unloading trees, | seldom use 
pole and bench. 

When the main line is hitched to a tree, and 
we have lifted one almost enough to start it, we 
should take a lever or crowbar and loosen the 
| ball of earth a little all around the trench. This 
precaution will sometimes prevent the ball of 
earth from breaking and the breaking of some 
part of the machine also. 

With this machine I have often gone two 
miles from home and returned with a large tree 
and ball of earth six or seven feet in diameter 
and eight inches in thickness, loading and un- 
loading entirely alone, in two hours and a half. 
I mention this fact to show the efficiency of the 
‘machine; and that it may be handled and work- 
ed advantageously by one man. 

Instances are of very common occurrence, 
where it is necessary to remove valuable trees 
in the summer or late in the spring when we 
cannot avail ourselves of a frozen ball of earth. 
When I lived with my father, about 17 years of 
age, a valuable pear tree must be removed in 
order to make room for the woodhouse. It was 
so old and large that every one thought it ab- 
surd to attempt to transplant it, with any ex- 
pectation of its living. We had eaten too many 
delicious pears from that tree to see it cut down, 
which was the orders; but in laudible obstinacy 
we took it up in the month of June, transplant- 
ed it; and it bore pears the same year, and is 
a valuable bearer even now. 

Dig a trench around the tree from six to ten 
feet in diameter—according to the size of the 
tree and extent of the roots—and about a foot 
deep. Then fasten small wires to the end of the 
roots where they are cut off in the earth, and 
from thence to the body of the tree eight or nine 
feet above the ground. When thcre are but few 
roots, the lower ends of the wires may be fast- 
ened to little pins driven into the ball of earth. 
These wires will aid greatly in raising the earth 
with the tree, and prevent the ball falling to 
pieces. Now raise it carefully; and plant it in 
a hole in which six inches in depth of rich light 
soil is mixed with water, about as thin as com- 
mon mortar. If the operation be skillfully per- 
formed the tree will suffer no inconvenience. 


t 


| 
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RAWLE’S JANET. 


We herewith present an outline and de- 
scription of one of our most valuable Western 
apples—valuable for its hardiness, its sure 
bearing and its good quality. This variety 
was raised a seedling in Amherst county, Vir- 
ginia, near the Blue Ridge, by Caleb Rawles, 
and first described by the writer in the 2nd Vol. 
of Downing’s Horticulturist in 1847. 
from the peculiarities of our Western climate 
most kinds of apples are more or less liable to 
be cut off by spring frosts, this variety, owing 
0 the late period of putting forth its leaves and 
blossoms, generally bears full crops, when most 
others fail. The natural habit of the tree is to 
over bear, rendering the fruit small and defi- 
cient in flavor. In order to counteract this ten- 
dency, and secure large sized and well flavored 
apples, care must be taken to thin the fruit, and 
this is best accomplished by removing a portion 
of the smaller branches, or fruit spurs, after 
the tree has cast its blossoms, or soon after the 
fruit is formed. This will accomplish the work 
with less labor than any other, and if practiced 
annually will not only more than repay the cost 
in the improved size and quality of the fruit, 
but will ultimately establish the habit of bear- 
ing uniform annual crops, by the formation of 
a regular set of fruit spurs every year. Fruit 
medium in size, roundish, approaching oblong, 
or obtuse conical; color pale red distinct, on 
light yellow ground; stalk half an inch long; 
flesh nearly white, fine, rich, mild, sub-acid, 


fine texture, crisp, juicy, compact, nearly first , Stem 1 


rate. Tree hardy and a good grower. 
There is another apple very much resembling 
this, known as the Yellow Janet, the tree posses- 


While | 


sing all the peculiarities of the Rawle’s variety 5 

| flesh not so tender and crisp, and of a more yel- 
low appearance ; color, more dull red, less stri- 

| ped, on a more greenish ground. 

TAR ON FRUIT TREES. 


| 


-> o> _——__—__--- 


| We see in one of our agricultural exchanges 
| that a correspondent has applied tar to his fruit 
| trees as a remedy against injury by mice in gird- 
| ling them, when the ground is covered with 
| snow, and asks the editor whether the tar will 
| be in any way likely to injure the young trees 
| To which the reply is made that the tar will pro- 
duce no injury. Abundant experience in this 
| matter proves that our cotemporary is mistaken 
We have seen nearly whole orchards killed by 
the application of tar at the base of the stem of 
‘the trees extended only one foot high. This 
| may not be the case in every instance, but if 
| the tar is applied so as to form a complete cov- 
‘ering, and it speedily becomes dry, as it will 
| during winter, it forms a case as impervious as 
| a brazen coat of mail—entirely closing the pores 
| of the bark, which must necessarily cause the 
‘loss of the tree. The bark of trees, like the 
skin of animals contains numerous pores, which 
| perform certain important functions, without 
| which disease must foilow. 

The best application of the kind, to prevens 
|mice or rabbits from injuring trees, is soap 
| made stiff by the addition of sulphur, soot or 
| pulverized tobaccoleaves. If made of the prop- 
| er consistence and well applied to the whole 
will remain during the entire winter, and 
as 1t washes off will prove beneficial to the tree, 
destroying the eggs and insects in the bark, 
giving the tree a healthy start in spring as it 
washes among the roots. 
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ASPARAGUS. 

This plant derives its name from the Greek, 
and means a2 young plant before it expands. It 
is a perennial plant and natural to sandy mead- 
ows near the sea shore. It is said there are 


but two varieties of Asparagus that are cultiva-_ 


ted, with several sub-varicties, one that we 
hay e cultivated that originally came from 
France to New Orleans, is the largest and best 
that we have seen. 

PREPARING THE GROUND. 

There are few persons, besides experienced 
gardeners, who understand preparing the ground 
properly, and planting asparagus beds. There 
1s nO crop grown that requires a more thorough 
preparation of the ground, or that will pay bet- 
ter for the labor bestowed upon it. When an 
asparagus bed is once well made, with proper 
treatment it will last for many years. Nor is 
there any other department of the garden more 
productive or that yields a vegetable so healthful 
and delicious, and it always commands a good 
pene in market. Well-grown aspargus will be 
arge, tender, sweet and luscious, while that 
which is grown without a deep and thorough 
preparation of the ground, will be small, tough, 
and bitter. Ground for asparagus should be 

repared in the fall, or during any —_ spell 
in the winter. The ground chosen should be 
as covenient the houseas possible. It should be 
prepzured by trenching at least thirty inches, or 
three spades deep. A supply of good stable ma- 
nure should be provided and placed convenient 
to the work, suticient to cover the entire ground 
t-n or twelve inches deep. To commence the 
work of trenching, stretch a line and make a 
mark by it across the piece to be trenched, then 
remove and «take the line just three feet from 
the mark and throw out the earth three spades 
deep, when this is done remove the line three 
feet from the edge of the trench, and commence 
again by throwing the top one spade deep intu 
the bottom of the trench, finishing one course 
at a cime, then add a coat of manure four inch- 
es deep, then throw in from the new trench an- 
other course one spade deep, and again upon 
this another dressing of four ‘or six inches of 
manure, then upon this throw from the trench 
a third course, which completes it; remove the 
line again three feet and continue the trenching 
and manuring until the whole is finished, leav- 
ing the top of each trench with the clods unbro- 
ken, to be pulverized by the frost. The earth 
from the first trench must be wheeled or carted 
to fill up the last one dug. If a supyly of bones, 
oyster shells, or any similar rubbish can be 
procured, a course four or six inches deep at 
the bottom of the trenches, will afford drain- 
age and otherwise add to the value of the beds. 
In March, or berore setting the plants, spread 
over the surface of the trenched ground, four 
inches more of well rotted stable manure, and 
incorporate it thoroughly by again digging it 
over to the full depth of the spade, making the 
earth fine and mellow. It is then ready for the 
plants. 
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PLANTING. 
After the ground has been well raked, meas- 
/ure off from the edge of the trenched ground 
| two feet and make a mark; this is to indicate 
| the edge of the first bed; six inches from this 
mark stretch a line and with the spade open a 
trench perpendicular by it about seven inches 
deep, then set the plants against the side of the 
, trench 12 inches apart, (or if in a small garden 
| where land is dear 9 inches will do) spreading 
and dividing the roots as much as possible, leay- 
ing the crowns or buds two or three inches below 
the surface, drawing with the hand sufficient 
earth to confine the plants to their places, thus 
aaa to the end of the row, and with the 
oe or rake fill up the trench. Then move the 
line and open another trench one foot from the 
last, and proceed with the planting as before ; 
setting four rows one foot apart, the last being 
six inches from the edge of the bed. This 
makes the bed four feet wide. Leave an alley 
two feet wide, and draw the line again six 
inches from the edge, and open another trench 
and proceed as before. This leaves the rows 
between the beds three feet apart. This ar- 
rangement of the beds, with four rows of plants 
in each, will admit of cutting two rows of aspa- 
ragus from the alleys on each side, without the 
necessity of treading on the beds, which should 
always be avoided. After the plants are all 
set the beds should be raked off, leaving the 
clods and any coarse manure in the alleys. 
The after culture consists in keeping the ground 
free from weeds and the surface mellow. We 
advise every one to grow his own plants, so 
that they may be re-set with as little exposure 
to the airas possible. Plants may be from one 
to three years old when set. Those that are 
well grown of two years from the reed are 
to be preferred. The first season after plant- 
ing, lettuce, onions, raddishes, &c., may be 
grown in the alleys and between the rows of 
plants. 





AFTER TREATMENT. 

In the fall, after the frost has killed the stems, 
they should be cut, and the seeds carefully 
swept from the beds, in order to avoid the 
growth of new seedlings. The beds should 
then receive a covering of stable manure three 
or four inches thick, and this may have a coy- 
ering of one inch of earth taken from the alleys. 
In this condition, the beds lay until spring, 
when the surface should be carefully forked 
over with an asparagus fork, an implement 
made for the purpose. Care should be taken 
not to tear or wound the crowns of the plants. 
The surface is again raked smooth, drawing 
all the coarse manure into the alleys. Where 
it can be procured with convenience, a covering 
of two inches of sand is found of service, par- 
ticularly if the soil be not naturally light. The 
sand also imparts warmth and hastens the 
growth of the plants. The third year the plants 
may be cut sparingly, and the fourth year a 
full crop may be expected. The cutting should 
not be continued too Jate—not longer than till 
the season for early peas, when the beds should 
be well dressed and hoed, and the plants allow- 
ed to grow, to gain strength and vigor for an- 
other year’s cutting. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.]} 
FARMERS’ GARDENS. 


Farmers of the West, have you a garden ?— 

a well-stocked, well-kept garden, from which 
you can draw, at all seasons, many of life’s 
greatest luxuries and blessings, that it is possi- 
ble for man to enjoy. Not a mere patch, stuck 
in some out of the way corner of a field, or, as 
is often the case, a patch of one thing here, 
and another there, scattered about at random, 
wasting more ground from inconvenience than 
it occupies, or the crop is worth, after it has re- 
ceived the cultivation most common, which is 
just none at all. I know that almost all farmers 
cultivate yearly a few kinds of vegetables. To- 
matoes and pickles, potatoes and pumpkins, 
all must have, and perhaps a few other of the 
most common kind of things. But few, I be- 
dieve, realize, and fewer practice, what ean be | 
done on a comparatively small piece of ground 
under garden culture, well managed. And yet, 
I venture to assert, that no man who had once, 
enjoyed the varied and Inxuriant repasts that a} 
@ wellecultivated garden affords, would ever| 
after begrudge the little extra labor it required | 
to furnish it. | 
It has been remarked that the garden is the 
most profitable part of the farm. And if it is 
not so directly, it is so indirectly. The farmer | 
may not be able to see it in bis balance sheet, | 
but if he does not feel and appreciate it al the | 
ear in the enjoyment of the health-giving eseu- | 
ents and luscious fruits, he must indeed be de- 
void of all the finer senses, and especially that | 


of taste, and we could pity such a man. 
: | 
There is no claxs of men that possess so good 








| 
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securing and laying by for the winter, the 
usual things, as potatoes and the other roots, a 
few hundred of celery and endive and a bed of 
salsify. These with the summer kinds, which 
the art of pickling and preserving has enabled 
you to secure, will, if skillfully managed, allow 
you to draw a supply of fresh luxuries till 
Spring comes again. 


But the fruits must not be neglected. Nearly 
all farmers plant an apple orchard, (though 
they do not always take care of them after thry 
are planted,) and certainly the apple is the first 
of fruits, and is to the fruit world, what the 
potato is to the vegetable world, but they take 
some time to grow into bearing, and while they 
are doing so, he may speedily get a supply of 
the small fruits. And first to come into bearing 
of these, and first to produce its fruit in Spring 
is the delicious strawberry ; every farmer should 
have a patch of this wholesome and delightful 
ruit. A comparatively small bed, of a good 
variety, and kept clean, will yield a good —_ 
ply. The raspberry comes next and equally 
well deserves a little care and cultivation, and 
under it, is equally prolific. 

Then the gooseberry for use green. The cur- 
rant for jams and jellies; and the blackberry, 
with a dozen or two grape vines, trained over a 
trellis, or clambering up the sides of the house, 
complete the list of small fruit. 

In this garden some of the dwarf fruit trees 
miy be admitted, as the peach, dwarf pear, 
plum and cherry. But the apple and the stan- 
dard pear must be provided for in the orchard. 

Whatever you plant, select good sorts and 
do it well. A few dozen well selected nursery 





facilities for the production of the choicer fruits | trees, of good proved varieties, adapted to your 
of the earth, as farmer; with rich land in latitude, well taken care of, will be a better in- 
abundance, and the business of their lives the vestment, and give better satisfaction than as 
tilling of it. [t only requires that they should ‘many hundreds of untried, unknown seedlings, 
have the will to do, as they have the means.— planted and then left to take care of themselves, 
And with the guidance afforded by the agricul- | and the same is true of everything you cultivate, 
tural journals, or one of the numerous works on' whether fruit or vegetable. Seleet the best 
ardening, it would be done, and isbeing done known, proved varieties. Do not aim at too 
by many, and their number is yearly iacreas- much in quantity. A little of each good thing 
ing. Yet it it is far too seldom that we see! will be better than heaps of worthless rubbish. 
these privileges taken advantage of. What is! | had thought to have said something more in 
the reason? Is it from a want of knowledge | detail about the situation of the farmer’s garden, 
how to set about it? or does the supposed la- | the size, the preparation of the soil, and sv on. 
bor and “Neithe deter the farmer from attemp- | The former is of the least consequence. In size 
ting it? Neither of these need be a barrier,’ jt must be proportionate to the size and wants 
and would not if he studied his own welfare and | of the family; from one-half to one acre will 
that of his family. | probably do. The preparation of the soil can- 
But let us enumerate a few of the products not be too thorough. It should not be far from 
of a well-kept garden. In vegetables, we begin the dwelling, and in the form of a square or par- 
the season with the tender asparagus, preceded allelogram, to be divided into squares or strips 
though, by the pie plant, an execedingly accepta- | convenient to work. 
ble article for tarts and pies, and which, no fam- | A hot bed would be wanted to complete it.— 
ily should be without. Along with them come Ryery farmer should have a hot bed of three or 
the crisp and tender salad, lettuce and radish. four sash, to raise his carly cabbage, tomato, 
These are followed by green peas, early york and sweet potato plants in. 
cabbage, and soon by the turnip, beet and early | 
horn carrot. These again are succeeded by a 
host of good things, continuing all summer.— 
During this time pickling and preserving must 
occupy your attention. For this purpose you, 
have tomatoes, cucumbers, snap beans, green | 
corn, and numerous other things, and besides! 


Now is the time for those who have hitherto 
neglected this important branch of domestic 
‘economy, to cast about them and see that the 
oversight does not extend over another year.— 

C. Sanpers. 

St. Louis Fruit Garden, Dec. 20th, 1857. 
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In a late number of our journal we gave an 
outline of the model farmer. We would now 
do the same for the housekeeper. The ‘farmer 
THE NEW YEAR. and the housekeeper are perhaps the most im- 
portant personages in the world. The farmer 
supplies the world with food, the housekeeper 
with comforts and joys. The farmer feeds the 
world, the housekeeper takes care of it. They 
are dependant upon each other, and the world 
is dependant upon them. The housekeeper is 
the ordained priestess of the familys She min- 
isters at the altar of home. She is the Alma 
Mater of mankind. Kings, presidents, gover- 
nors, judges, priests, we could possibly do with- 
out, but the housekeeper is an indispensable of- 
ficial, elected for life to perform duties, by 
virtue of which the world moves on, and with- 
out which it could not go. All men who do 
not give honor to the house-keeper are guilty 
of a gross impropriety. 

But to the mode! house-keeper is due most 
unceasing praise. She.is the especial benefac- 
tor of her fellows. 

Her very first characteristic is neatness of 
. erson. She is no slouch, no slattern, no slip- 
uly over car Ronde, eg Ae creature—no bundie of ssliens 

But what of the day—New Years Day? What) anq filth, unwashed and uncombed, no morning 
shall it do for us? Shall we count up our evil fright and afternoon belle; but a tidy, neat, or- 
habits and bid them good-bye? turn away the derly woman, in the care of her own person, 
whole graceless brood? Shall we count up our} cuch as everybody likes to look upon. This 
sins and repent of them all? Shall we consider | neatness extends from herself to her house and 
our failings, our faults, and mend them all aed | family. Filth and dirt sheer her presence.— 
Shall we turn over a new leaf and try and write | Dirty people wash and scrape their feet before 
it better? Shall we reckon up oar debts and) they come into her house. Mer floors and ear- 
either pay them up or make an amicable ar | pets rebuke them. Her windows, cupboards, 
rangement with all our creditors? Shall we | oeilings and clothes read them lectures on clean- 
put our houses in order and resolve to make} jiness, Her kitchen is the counterpart of her- 
our households happy, peaceful, prosperous, du- | self, so clean, so fresh, so orderly. No greasy 
ring the year? Shall we forgive all our ene-| cooking stove, no begrimmed tables, no filled 
mies, ru} out all old scores, and begin the new | up corners, no sticky floors, no catch-all sinks, 
year with improved hearts and good resolves? | cupboards, closets, boxes, defile her kitchen.— 
Such are the duties of the day. And there is| JJey first care is her kitchen. And the whole 
one more duty—an important one in our view. | house is in like manner neat and orderly. 

It relates to the Valley Farmer. Shall we send Cooking with her is an art. It is a eclence 
it our dollar forthwith and be numberedamong!tg9, She cooks by rule. She has a rule and a 
its faithful patrons for 1858? Shall we ask | season for everything. Simplicity is one of her 
our neighbors to join with us and so spread it| fundamental principles. Hey dishes are simply 
among the families of our acquaintance? We prepared so as to be at once agreeable to the 
hope for a multitude of new friends in January. | taste and wholesome for the stomach. They 
Who will send us their names? are not heterogeneous mixtures of all indigesti- 

We cheerfuliy extend the gr etings of the sea- | ble things. They are not greased and peppered 
son to allour readers. A happy New Year, and | and spiced till they are uneatable and indiges- 
a successful one to all. Send us back your| tible, by their veryrichness. They are not raw, 
greeting and may we journey through the year| nor burnt, but cooked. She cooks for health. 
together in peace. * | She knows that human stomachs will not bear 


mean? ‘THE MODEL HOUSEKEE ER. 
he Home. Circle. a tip 


It seems but a short time since a year ago, 
we communed with our readers about the New 
Year. Nowcomes another New Year. And so 
it is; they come and go. They are new to-day ; 
tomorrow they are old. We hail them with joy 
in January; we bid them adieu with sadness 
in December. Twelve months—year is gone. 
So flies time. In youth years seem long, like 
ages; in age they seem short like months. The 
more we have to think about, the more we have 
to do, the more unconscious we are of time.— 
Time is a sluggard to the idle; it trips on nim- 

le feet by the well employed. To the guilty 
felon in prison walks, Oh, how slowly drags its 
hours by. To the active, in the cheerful perfor- 
mance of life’s great duties, it moves hastily, 
like graceful feet moving nimbly to the flow of 
music. Such is the influence which character | 
has on the passage of time. We must be well; 
employed or time becomes a snail, passing wea- 
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everything, and treats them accordingly. She 
knows enough of the physiolegical laws to have 
a proper respect for the weakness of the hu- 
man organism. She is not bound to a few dish- 
es day in and day out, year after year, but goes 
the rounds of vegetables, meats, fruits, breads, 
pastries, so as to give variety and solid sub- 
stance to her food such as the human body 
needs. 

Then her meals are in time. They seldom 
vary many minutes from their regular hour. 


Her family can depend upon the order as much | 
as they can depend upon the sun. They are not | 
starved to-day and over-fed to-morrow. She | 
has an order and a way in all her arrangements | 


and by skill and tact she brings her household 
into uniformity with it. 

~he lays by her stores not in half pound par- 
cels, but by the quantity so far as possible.— 


Her cellar and larder are well supplied so as to | 
reduce expenses both in time and price as much | 


as possible. 


In like manner are her drawers and clothes- | 


presses supplied amply and in season, kept in 
order and clean. And so from cellar to garret 
her quick eye surveys all and her orderly mind 
brings about her ends. She rules her kingdom 
with dignity and urbanity, and strews comforts 
along the pathway of all her household. She 
has her days foreach weekly job, such as wash- 
ing, ironing, baking, scrubbing ; her hours for 
each daily work, such as cooking, sweeping, 
dusting, chamber-work, &c. 

With her servants she is neither morose nor 
familiar. She expects them to do no more than 
she can show them how to do. She shows more 
than tells; instructs chie‘ly by example; is pa- 
tient and kind ; chides little, approves as much 
as possible; looks after her own buisiness; is 
at the head of everything; says “come” often- 
er than “ go ;” feels that sheis the motive pow- 
er, the head and front of the household; as- 
sumes no airs, but goes quietly on her way, 
bringing all agreeab:y along with her. 


~ ~~ &-e— —--—----— 


Necessity of Exercise. 

The benefits of exercise to those whose occu- 
pation does not lead them to make any physic- 
al exertion cannot be too highly estimated. 
The body must undergo a certain amount of fa- 
tigue to preserve its natural strength, and 
maintain all the muscles and organs in proper 
vigor The activity equalizes the circulation, 
and distributes the blood more effectually thro’ 
every part. Cold feet or a chill anywhere, 
shows that the circulation is languid there. 

The muscles, during exercise, press on the 
veins and help forward the current by quicken- 


ing every vessel to activity. The valves of the 
heart are in this way aided in the work of send- 
ing on this stream and relieved of a certain 
amount of labor. 

When exercise is neglected, the blood gathers 


ression about the heart, difficulty of breathing, 
lcomen of spirts, anxiety and heaviness, nu- 
merous aches and stiches, are evidences of this 
stagnation. 

People are afraid to take exercise they fancy 
they want breath, and feel weak. But the very 
jeffort would free the heart from this burden, 
by urging the blood forward to the extremities. 
It would cure their breathing by liberating the 
lungs from the same super abundance. It 
would make the frame feel active and light as 
the effect of equalized circulation and free 
action. 








ae 


| The Philosophy of Bathing. 


Onc? a week is often enough fur a decent 
| white man to wash himself all over; and whether 
|in summer or winter, that ought to be done with 
/soap, warm water, and a hog’s hair brush, in a 
| room showing at least 70° Fahrenheit. 


Baths should be taken early in the morning, 
for it is then that the system posesses the power 
of reaction in the highest degree. Any kind of 
bath is dangerous soon after a meal, or soon 
after fatiguing exercise. No man or woman 
shoud take a bath at the close of the day, un- 
less by the advice of the family physician.— 
Many a man, in attempting to cheat his doctor 
out of a fee, has cheated himself out of his life; 
aye. itis heediess and carelessly done every 
day. 

The best, safest, cheapest, and most univer- 
sally aceessilbe mode of keeping the surface cf 
the body clean, besides the once a week wash- 
ing with soap and warm water, is as follows: 

As soon as you get out of bed in the morning, 
wash your face, hands, neck and breast; then, 
in the same basin of water, put your feet at 
once for about a minute, rubbing them briskly 
all the time; then with the towel which has been 
dampened by wiping theSface, ete., wipe the en- 
tire body well, fast and hard—the mouth shut, 
lungs inijated breast projecting. Let the whole 
thing be done quick—say within five minutes. 

At night, when you go to bed, and if you get 
out of bed during the night, or when you find 


i vourself wakeful or restless, spend from two to 


five minutes in rubbing your whole body with 


| your hands, as far as you can reach in every di- 
reaction. This has a tendency to preserve that 


softness and mobility of skin which is essential 
to health, and which too frequent washings will 
destroy. 

That precautions are necessary in connexion 
with the bath-room, is impressively signified in 
the death of an American lady of refinement 
and position, lately, after taking a bath soon 
after dinner; of Surgeon Hume, while alona, in 
warm bath, and of an eminent New Yorker, un- 
der similar circumstances, all within a year.— 


Hall’s Journal Of Health. 
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We thank our correspondent for the following | 
excellent article. We should be giad to hear 
from more of our readers in this department of 
our journal, There is no more important duty 
than that which relates to the proper training 
of children, and we will gladly give place to any 
articles having that subject in view. The boys 
af to-day will one of these years be on the 
stage of active life and fill all the important sta- 
tions in society and government. How impor- 
tant then is it that they be trained in virtue,s 
paths—that they be educated and refined. Let 
all parents remember that the Father of his 
Country—the immortal Washington—was not 
more renowned for his greatness than his good- | 
ness—his sterling moral worth. He is a model 
worthy,of imitation in all respects: 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


No duty devolving upon parents is more im- 
portant than that of properly training their chil- | 
dren. One of old said very truthfully, “ Train 
ap a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.”? Asa gen- | 
eral principle this is evidently true, applicable 
not only tothe moral but also to the mental 
character. By early culture that stretch of 
mind, and depth of thought, necessary to 
grapple with, and overcome the difficulties which 
the fields of science may present, may be en- 
couraged and strengthened. The various af- 
fections of the mind begin to develop themselves 
at an early period of life in children, almost as 
soon as their eyes open upon the face of day. 
They manifest pleasure in looking upon things 
calculated to charm the eye; and terror and 
dread on such things as are unsightly and ter- 
rific. 

Parents should secure the esteem and confi- 
dence of their children, by a careful and paren- | 
tal attention to their wants and wishes; by no 
means fretting and plagueing them, but by a 
tender, yet dignified and rational deportment 
towards them, inspire their confidence, come | 
mand their esteem, and establish their superior- | 
ity in the minds of their children. They will 
thus be enabled to shut out that external infiu- 
ence, that outward training, which sometimes 
frustrates the best efforts of parents in the mor- 
al and mental culture of their offspring, and 
leads many in the paths of vice and misery and 
ultimate ruin. In their literary culture they 
should early be made to memorize such pieces , 
in prose and poetry as evince fine literary taste 
and finish, combining beauty and perspicuity of 
expression with depth of thought, enriched with 
sentiments, solid and substantial, which may 
serve as available material in the storehouse of 
memory in all subsequent life. Children are 
imitative, and therefore parents should be care- | 
ful in the selection of teachers for them. 

None should have charge of children, unless 
they possess unblemished moral character, com- 
bined, as far as possible, with that facility of 
expression, that ease of manner, that gentle- | 





| misery would be prevented 
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minly bearing, which may command the imita- 
tion of the child, and make an impression which 
years may never efface. W. H. Camppe.. 

Garrard City, Ky. 
Oe 

Rules ForHome Education. 

1. From your children’s earliest infancy, 
inculeate the necessity of instant obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let your 
children always understand that you mean 
what you say. 

3. Never promise them anything unless yon 
are quite sure you can give them what you say. 

4. If you tell a little child to do something, 
show him how to do it, and see that it is done, 

5. Always punish your children for wilfully 
disobeying you, but never punish them in 
anger. 

6. Never let them perceive that they can 
vex you or make you lose your selfcommand, 

7. If they give way to petulence and ill- 
temper, wait till they are calm, and then gently 
reason with them on the impropriety of their 
conduct. 

8. Remember that a little present punish- 
ment, when occasion arises, is much more 





_ effectual than the threatening of a greater pun- 


ishment should the fault be renewed. 

9. Never give your children anything be- 
cause they ery for it. 

10. Onno account allow them to do at one 
time what you have forbidden, under the same 
circumstances at another. 

11. Teach them that the only sure and easy 
way to appear good is to be good. 

12. Accustom them to make their little reci- 
tals with perfect truth. 

13. Never allow tale-bearing. 

14. Teach them self-denial, not self-indul- 
gence of an angry and resentful spirit. 

If these rules were reduced to practice = 
practice—by parents and guardians, how muc 
how many in dan- 
ger of ruin would be saved—how largely would 
the happiness of a thousand domestic circles be 
augmented! It is lamentable to see how exe 
tensive is parental neglect, and to witness the 
bad and dreadful consequences in the ruin of 
thousands. 





Se a = en 

Success promts to exertion, and habit facil- 
itates success. Habit also gives promptness, 
and the soul of dispatch is decision. One may 
write a book or make a wtyehg while another 


is deliberating about a plant or a title-page.— 


The more we do, the more we can do. If we 
go forward with spirit and confidence, we shall 
succeed. The best are idle half the time, and 
he who does nothing renders himself incapable 
of doing anything, while capacity is invigorated 
by occasions of necessity. Our expenditure of 
intellectual wealth makes us rich, and we ac- 
quire ideas by imparting them. 
ve WR 
Breaxkrast Dish.—Take one egg and beat it 
up, adda teaspoonful of salt, pour in about two- 
thirds of a pint of water, then slice some bread 
dip it in, and fry ina little butter. Serve warm, 
and you will find it an excellent dish. 
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MAKING BACON AND SAUSAGE. 

Epirors Vatiey Farmer—lI believe every 
farmer and his “rib,’? with a few exceptions, 
think they know how to make bacon and sau- 
sages, when, in truth, there is not one in twenty 
that ever made or eat a strictly good ham or 
sausage. I will furnish the readers of the Val- 
ley Farmer receipts that, if followed, will give 
entire satisfaction. 


BACON. 


In the first place, the hog must be well fatted, | 
and not too fat. The weather must be at freez- | 


ing point, or below would be preferred. The 
hogs should hang out in the weather all night, 
and be cut up the day after they are killed, 
salted in bulk, each kind to itself, with Kanahua 
salt; rub one table spoonful of saltpetre on the 
rind of each ham, Jet it remain in that condition 
about three weeks, then take the meat up and 
clean off all the salt, wash the hams in clear 


water; then pack them closely in a tight cask; | 


immerse them in a strong pickle made of alum 
salt, red pepper tea, and sugar, with 1-2 lb. of 
saltpetre to the 1000 ibs. of hams or shoulders. 
It is not important about the quantity of sugar, 
as I never could sce that it does any good, but 
it is the fasliion, so put it in. It is like the 
Dutchman’s physic, if it does no harm it will do 
no good. After the hams have laid in pickle 
three or four weeks, in moderate weather, longer 
if frozen, take them out, and pepper the flesh 
side with Cayeune pepper; hang them with the 
hock down,, and smoke them every day with 
hickory wood, until the first of May; take them 
down and give them a heavy coat of whitewash, 
or what is better, give them an artificial rind 
made of rye tour in the form of a thick paste, 
and coat the Jesh side and hang them, and 
smoke every duy during the year, or at least 
every damp day. Porkhouse hams are not so 
good as country hams for making good bacon. 
The hogs are brought from a distance to the 
cities, and are killed on the decline, in a fever- 
ish condition, slovenly and savagely butchered, 
thrown in large heaps, salted hot at the bone, 
and frequently sour, smoked rapidly, and doc- 
tored with creosote and pyrocitric acid. Care 
should be taken that meat is not heated in smok- 
ing. If the smoke-house is low, the meat must 
not be hung over the fire, but a pit dug three, 
feet deep to put the fire in. [ have cured hams 
in this manner, and sold them readily for 12 1-2 
cents per lb. in Philadelphia and Louisville, | 
when good common hams were selling for 3 1-2 | 
and 4 cents. That was in 1841 and 1842, when | 
produce was so much depressed. 
SAUSAGE. 

Sausage made in the following manner is one 

of the most delightful dishes that an epicure | 


ever sat down to: | 

Select the tender pieces of sausage meat and | 
one-fourth of the quantity of back bone fat, and | 
cut them up together, and pick out all the fibers, 
by running a case knife frequently through the 
heap; then season with pepper, sage and salt, 
with alittle saltpetre. Fry some of it and taste. 
Should it have too much or too little of either 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| over the fire, and stir 
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‘condiment, add more, but reserve some fresh 
meat to correct an over portion of either kind 
of seasoning. Now knead all the mass together, 
with red pepper tea; stuil it in caseings well 
cleaned and prepared; hang them up, smoke 
three days, and remove them out of the smoke, 
as more will spoil them. Fry the sausage with 
pickled pork or middling lean. It makes an ex- 
cellent relish to boil them, and eat cold. I will 
remind those who may try the directions to have 
oysters on the table at the same time to save 
their sausage. S. 
St. Louis county, Mo. 


Arrite Dumrtincs.—Pare, quarter, and core 
twelve apples, and make a crust sume as for 
soda biscuit; put the apples in the bottom of a 
tin pudding dish, the crust on the top; set the 
pudding dish, in a kettle of boiling water, and 
let it boil for one hour, without ceasing, when 
done turn it out on a dish, the apples will be 
on the top. 


Campnor A Remepy.For Micr.—-Any one desi- 
rous of keeping seeds from the depredations of 
mice,:can do 80 by mixing pieces of camphor 
gum in with the seeds. Camplhor placed in 
drawers or trunks will prevent mice from doing 
them injury. The little animal objects to the 
odor, and keeps a good distance from it. 


Wirerxc Disnes—Much time is wasted by 
house-keepers in wiping their dishes. If prop- 
erly washed and drained in a dry sink, with a 
cloth spread on the bottom, they look much 
better than when wiped, besides the economy in 
saving time and labor. 


To Baxe Corn Meat Puppixc.—To seven 
heaping table-spoorfuls of ladian meal, add 
one cup of molasses, a littic salt and butter. 
Stir all well together, and just as it goes into 
ithe hot oven, put ina cupful of cold water or 
milk. Bake three quarters of an hour. 

Givcer Snars.—One cup molasses; one half 
cup sugar; one half cup warm water, the butter 
melted in it; two table-spoonfuls ginger; one 
tea-spoonful salaratus. Knead it well with 
flour enough to make it stiff. Cut it into round 
cakes, bake in a moderate oven. 


Foam Sauce.— One teacup of sugar, two-thirds 


}of a cup of butter, and one table-spoonful of 


flour, beaten together till smooth; then place 
in rapidly three gills of 
boiling water; season with nutmeg. A very 
rich and delicious sauce for puddin 





Froir Puppixc.— Make a crust same as for 


| biscuit and roll it out, and spread it thick on the 


upper side with any kind of friut you like, cher- 
ries, plums, or any kind of dried fruit. Roll it 


‘up tight, put in a cloth and boil it an hour and 
\a half, and you will have a delicious pudding. 


Extrempore Buckwueat Cakrs.—Three pints 
of buck wheat flour; one tea-spoonful earbon- 
ate of soda, dissolved in water enough to make 
a batter with the flour. When mixed, add a 
tea-spoonful of tartaric acid, dissolved in a few 
spoonfuls of hot water. Stir it in, and bake 
immediately. 
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WORK AND PLAY. 
“ All work and no play, makes Jack a dull boy, 


i 


—__——— 
oH 


The Young Folks’ Page, | 





< | All play and no work, makes him a mere toy.’ 
There is truth in these old lines. It is not 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ PAGE. | well to work all the time, nor yet to play all 
We propose to set apart and dedicate to the| the time. Work and playgo together. We can 
young people one page in each number of the) play the better for some hard work, and work 
Valley Farmer, in which we shall talk to them the better for some good play. But each has 
about every thing we deem important and use- i its place. When ene works he must work well; 
ful. And we shall hope to have many useful | when he plays he must play well. Oe cannot 
and interesting articles and letters from them. | work and play at the same time; if he attempts 
We believe in children, and believe in treating | it his work will spoil his play and his play will 
them well, and teaching them every thing they | spoil his work. One at a time and each in its 
ought to know. We do not believe in scolding | place. But afterall the fun of play, .it is work 
and fretting at them for what we have never! more than play that makess good men and wo- 
taught them. This would be a dull world with- | men; it is w.rk more than play that earns 
out children and young people. They are the | bread, clothes, houses, lands, shops, tools, books 


es 


sunshine of life. They keep us all fresh and schools and all the good things of life. ® 
icksome ye ’*t like the ma f | eee ee cues 
frolicksome. We don’t like the man that don’t | READING. 


like children. We don’t want to associate with | 
the man who don’t like to play with children. | 
We do not fancy bad children, suchas swearing 
boys and pouting girls. We do not faney dirty- | 
faced, crying, snarling, fighting, thieving, lying, | 
cheating children, who can’t be trusted, and are | 
disobedient and tricky. Deliver us from such; | 
but give us the clean, laughing faces, whose | 
eyes are pleasant as the merry stars; whose 
tongues love to speak good words, whose hands 
are evcr ready to do the right things, and whose 
hearts are always loving somebody. We hope to 
have a troop of such little folks around us be- 
fore the year is out. We should like a letter 
from every one who reads this, especially from | 
all who can write a neat plain letter about some- 
thing that is good. Ail who can’t write such 
letters, we hope will make haste and learn how. 
We may have something to say about letter- 
writing before the year is out, as well as about 
books, schools, farms, frolics, fun and work. 
We shall try to mix up a pleasant dish of good 
things for the liitle folks every month, and hope 
they will take hold with a hearty relish and read 
every word we write. * 
—_—____—____.>o 
TOBACCO BOYS. 

Tobacco boys will make tobacco men, with 
tobacco mouths and tobacco teeth and tobacco 
breaths and tobacco pockets and a general to- 
bacco smell. And what is worse they will have 
tobacco appetites which will crave tobacco 
enough in their lifetime to feed them, to buy a 
small farm and raise a small family. They wil! 
moreover spit tobacco all along their way thro’ | 
life to the annoyance of their neighbors and the 
displeasure of their wives and families. * 











This is a reading age and full of all kinds of 
books and papers. Everybody has a paper, even 
to the children. The news all goes into print, 
and the people read it and then talk about it 
All the jokes, puns, fun, pleasant stories and 
good lessons are printed, and so become public 
property. The best of things get into papers 
and books. Mens’ best thoughts and feeling 
their cutest, funniest, loveliest ideas are spread 
on paper. So by reading we get the best of 
everything—the cream of news and knowledge, 
How much young people lose, then, that cannot 
or do notread. Reading is talking on paper, 
and everybody who has a tongue and loves to 
tulk should love to read. bd 

-—_-——--- + @ eo -- -—-- 
BEGIN EARLY. 

Young people should begin early what is use- 
ful. Let every child plant a tree, a currant 
bush, a gooseberry shoot, a rose root, @ peach, 
apple, pear, a grape root, a cherry, plum, or 
any other useful tree or fruit, and as it grows 
take good care of it, and by the time the child 
comes to maturity how much fruit it will bear 
or shade it will give. When I was a child I 
planted three small maple trees in a row in 
front of my father’s house. They are now 
stately trees, beautiful in form refreshing in 
shade, a breast-work agains’ the storm—real 
children of the household which money could 
not well buy. Let all my little readers take 
the hint, and set out, each a tree, a rose, cur- 
rant, gooseberry, apple, peach, pear, &c., in 
some good spot where nothing will disturb it 
and care for and protect it, and see what it will 
come to before they die. Begin early to be 
useful good and wise. bad 
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Lectures on Didigthiieass 
The St. Louis Editor acknowledges the receipt of nu-| 
merous letters from friends and readers residing in vari- | 
ous parts of the West and South-west, inviting him to! 
lecture on Agriculture, the present winter and rand 
summer. | 


Some of these invitations have already been 


accepted. We are lappy to announce that we have just! 
perfected such arrangements as will enable us to de vote | 
the greater portion of our time to delivering public | 
lectures on this important subject. Our object is to | 
awaken a deeper interest in the system of improved | 
agriculture, which it is now found necessary to adopt in 
order to carry ou farming successfully and profitably— 
to visit the farmers at thgir homes, to examine their! 
farms, crops, stuck, fruits, &ec., and thus become ac- 
quainted with their wants, and with that particular in 
formation which they need, so that wet may be ablo| 


to furnish it to them in future numbers of our journal. | 
Our friends in Missouri and Illinois will confer aj 
favor by informing us of a few of the most prominent | 
points in each county where it will be desirable for us to | 
speak. Our lectures are free, and we shall probably | 
have time to deliver but one at each place. Upon mak 
ing our appointments we feel satisfied that our friends 
wiildo all they can to obtain large audiences for us. 
Our heart is in the cause, and we are determined that 
our best energies shall be exerted in promoting it. 
Where county agricultural societies have been formed 
we shall be pleased to lecture before them and have the 
attendance of all their members, and where these associ- 
ations have not yet been formed, we shall attempi to 
show their advantages and value, and urge their adop- 


tion in every county, and if possible induce their imme- 
diate formation, believing they are important levers of 
agricultural improvement. 

Sea an ae 
Agricultural Societies; Something New. 

As an additivnal inducement to the Agricuitusal 
Societies of the West to offer the VaLLey Farmer in 
their lists of premiums hereafter tu be made, we propose 
to have engraved a beautiful and appropriate Diploma, 
of the size of a page of the Valley Farmer, so that it 
may be bound with the volume. The Diploma will be 
upon fine, thick paper, engraved in the highest, perfection 
of the art, containing appropriate agricultural devices, 
with blank spaces for the name of the Society awarding 
the premium, the name of the person to whom awarded, 
the article for which it was bestowed, and also the 
names of the President and Seeretary of the society. 

All persons receiving the Valley Farmer as a premi- 
um, will also receive this beautiful Diploma, free of 
charge, which can be bound as a frontispiece to the 
work, where it will be preserved as a memento of the 
premium received. It will be a fine ornament to the 
work. 

We hope this announcement will be the means of in- 
ducing thousands of subscribers to compete for premi- 
ums, so that they may obtain this beautiful Diploma! 
with the Valley Farmer, and thus by the increased | 
competition created, be the means of aiding agricultural | 
societies, which are doing so much to promote the eamee 
of progressive agriculture. And we feel assured from a! 
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| library or his wife’s centre-table. 
; tion it contains will be 


| officers of 


JAN. 
—————— ——— = armen narennrnienrne | 
personal acquaintance with many of the officers of agri- 


cultural societies, that they will heartily second our 


| efforts, and not only offer the Farmer for the dollar 


premiums, but also in connexion with the other premi- 
ums; for instance, 
cup worth $9, and one copy of the Valley Farmer 
Or for a five dollar premium, $4 and one copy of the 
Valley Farmer. 

There is not now in the Sta‘es of Missouri, Kentucky, 
Mlinois, Arkansas, and other States w 


fora ten dollar premium, a silver 


we might mention, 
an agricultural paper published in magazine or book 
form, like the Valley Farmer. Wheu neatly bound is 
makes a beautiful book, which will disgrace no farmer’s 
_ The varied informa 
valuable years hence. 

Now is the time the premium listsare being prepared, 
and we believe our suggestions will be kindly received 
and adopted. It is the practice of many societies to award 
Diplomas fer the second premiums. We propcse to fur 
nish a Diploma with a ycar’s valuable agricultural 
reading matter, and thus save the society the expense of 


| purchasing Diplomas. 


We are laboring incessently to promote the glorious 
cause of Agriculture, and rejeice in having the co-ope 
ration of the friends of the cause throughout the broad 
and fertile West. We ask for the co-operation of the 
in ihe new feaiure here 
proposed, and we feel assured that we do not ask in vaim 

In Ohio and other States, many of the county agricul- 
tural societies offer a hundred or more copies of their 
agricultural publications for premiums. Nothing is 
better caleulated to promote the advancement of agricul- 
ture than the dissemination of meritoricus agricultural 
publications among the people. 
—+ee- 

To Subscribers and Correspondents. 

Our friends will do us a great favor when writing to 
us, if they will give their Post Orrick Appress. We 
are constantly receiving letters renewing subscriptions 
and requesting the direction of the Valley Farmer 
changed from one post office to another, and many of 
these letters do not state the office to which they are 
mailed. Without the post office address of a subscriber 
it is impossible for us to find his name on our books, 
unless we go over ten or twelve thousand names, requim 
ing a day or two’s labor. It is important that every one 
who addresses us in reference to his subscription, should 
state the office at which the paper is received, and if the 
direetion is to be changed, the office FRom as well as to 
which the change is made, must be given, or we cannot 
make the change. We have frequently made this re- 


quest, and still it is overlooked by many. 
Ee a ae 


To Old Subscribers. 

We send this number to a few of our old and faithful 
friends whose subscriptions expired with the December 
number, being reluctant to part with them, and hoping 
that by the time of mailing our next number, we shall 
receive from them and their neighbors a pleasant greet 
ing; and that our social intercourse will be continued 
not only through the year 1858, now begun, but for 
many years yet tocome. But, in accordance with our 
established terms we shall be obliged to discontinue all 
those who do not renew their subscriptions with this 
number. It is only upon the cash system that such e 
; work as the Valley Farmer can be sustained. 


agricultural societies, 
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The Volume for 1857. 

We have on hand a considerable number of copies of 
the Valley Farmer for 1857, which we have printed to 
meet the constant demand of friends who wish to pro- 
cure it, and also to supply any calls that may be made 
for it as premiums to be given by State and county 
agricultural societies, many of which have already been | 
ordered for that purpose. These will be furnished at 
our subscription price, adding only the actual cost of 
binding. We know of no more useful and appropriate 
premium that can be offered by the agricultural societies 
of the West than the bound volumes of the Valley 
Farmer. 


tien ak ie ae 
THE tineme Montuty.—We bee received 
the second number of this new Magazine of Literature, 
Ar and Politics. It has a rich table cf contents. Its 
articles are well chosen, and of the most interesting 
Among its Rntributors are the names of 

writers of the highest literary attainments in the coun- 
Each number contains 128 pages, executed on fine 


character. 


try. 
paper and in the best style. 

Published by Philips, Sampson & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Terms, $3 ayear. For sale by J. M. Crawford & Co., 
next door to the Valley Farmer office, St. Louis. 
~->ooe 

ENCOURAGEMENT FROM AGRICULTURAL SoctE- 
ties.—We have just received a list of twenty-five sub- 
scribers to the Valiey Farmer from N. 8S. Dimmit, Esq., 
Secretary of the Ralls Co., Ag. Society, it having awar- 
ded the Valley Farmer for the dollar premiums at their 
late fair. 

The St. Charles, (Me.,) Agricultura] and Mechanical 
Association has also honored us with a list of subscribers 
through its Secretary, J. H. Alexander, Esq., for pre- 
miums. 

The Edgar County Agricultural Society, located at 
Ill., through its Secretary, Sheridan P. Read, 
Esq., has likewise afforded us similar encouragement by 
sending us a list of subscribers—being for premiums 
awarded at their late fair. 

We hope to hear that many other Agricultural Socie- 
ties have done likewise. 


—- ~~ © @-. --- 


Paris, 


Make UP Cxsne— Tow | is the time to make up 
Don’t defer 
Ask your friends and neighbors to join you. 
You will confer a favor upon them and upon us by so 


clubs where they have not yet been made. 
it longer. 


doing. Let them see a copy. 
for itself. 
sent, add to them, if you can. 
can be made to clubs at club rates at any time. 


Each number will speak 


a at em 


Our henmneen Prospectus, FoR 1858.— 


We have issued a large and beautiful Prospectus, for 
1858, embellished with engravings, which we will mail 
to any applicant, free of postage, whocan use a copy ad- 
Specimen num- 
bers of the Farmer will also be sent free of charge to 


vantageously in procuring subscribers. 


any address. 
—- --——_ +0. 


PostaGE ON THE FarmeR.—Recollect that the 
postage on the Valley Farmer is but six cents per year, 
Postmasters taking 


payable quarterly, in advance. 
more than six cents per year, violate tho law. 
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Where clubs have already been made and 
Recollect that additions 


Meeting or SucaR Prianters oF ILLinois.— 
The Corresponding Secretary of the Illinois State Agri- 
cultural Society has published a notice that there will 
be a mecting of Northern Sugar Cane planters, of Ili- 
nois, at his office ingthe city of Springfield, at 9 o’clock 
A. M., on the 7th day of January, 1858. The object 
| being to gather all the important facts from the numer- 
| ous experiments that have been made the past season in 
| regard to making syrup from the Chinese sugar cane, 
We regard the project a good one, and hope it will be 
adopted at a more southern point in the Union. Facts 
brought together in this way would be worth more than 
all the books that have been published on the subject. 
a 
Kentucky ‘State AcriccururaL Socrery.— 
The annual meeting of the Kentucky State Agricultural 
Society will be held at Frankfort, on the second Wede 
nesday in January next. It is requested that all the 
members will attend, and others who take an interest 
will also be present and become members of the society. 
2 © 

Troroven Brep Durnams ror Missour1.—Dr. John 
D. Ray, formerly of our town, but now a resident of 
Audrain county, Mo., shipped from this county on the 
22d ultimo, eight head of thorough bred Durham cattle, 
one bull and seven cows. The cattle are designed by 
Mr. Ray forhis farm in Missourt—{ Paria, Ky. Citizen. 

——_—_—___~+@«- 

Acricuurvra Socteties.-—We are often called 
upon to furnish the names and post office address of 
the various local agricultural and mechanical societies 
in Kentucky and Missouri, and by referrnig to circulars 
of these societies, we find that the post office address of 
the various officers are omitted. It might be for the 
interest of these associations and much to the conven- 
ience of others, if in making up catalogues and lists of 
premiums, the post office address was given of each of 
these officers. 

But a limited number of these societies have favored 
us with their lists of officers and premium lists, copies 
of which we would like always to keep on file. 

+38. 











Tue AMERICAN VETERINARY JOURNAL —We are 
pleased to call the attention of every owner of domestio 
animals to a monthly periodical of the above title, pub- 
lished by 8. N. Thompson & Co., of Boston, Mass. There 
is a most lamentable want of knowledge in the United 
States, upon the diseases of farm animals. This work 
is well calculated to supply this want and every 
farmer should snbscribe for it. It is edited by Dr. Geo 
H. Dadd, Veterinary Surgeon, who stands at the head 
of the only Veterinary College in the United states. 


Terms—$1 a year, in advance. 
SRPMS SS 
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Proposep New Work on Fruits.—Through the 
urgent solicitation of numerous friends of Western pro- 
gress, Dr. John A. Warder, President of the Cincinnatti 
Horticultural society, has consented to undertake the 
preparation of a work on Fruits. We know of no one 
better qualified for the task. Dr. W. has taken a deep 
interest in Pomology for years, and no one has given 
more time to it, nor to betier purpose. Dr. Warder will 
need all the aid that the friends of the enterprise can 
ithe way of notes on fruits, out-lines and de- 
&c. Favors of this kind, we presume will be 
duiy acknowledged in the work itself. 

Address Dr. Jno. A. Warder, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Ravenswoop Fruit Garpen.—We take pleas- 
ure in recommending this establishment to our readers. 


We had occasion to purchase some plants from the pro- | 


prictors, Mosws. Freeman and Kendall, the past fall.— 
Tie plants were execedingly fine and came to hand in 
the best order. It is situated on Long Island, N. Y. 

Encovracinc.—We are in receipt of hundreds 
of letters of the most complimentary and encouraging 
character, and we are happy to say that they contain 
something substantial as well as complementary. Here 
is one of them: 

Mr. N. J. CormaAn—Dear Sir: I have been a reader 
of the “ Valley Parmcr’’ from the first, and take pleas- 
ure in saying it has greatly improved within the last 
two years. [ expect to take it as long as we both live. 
I send you Five Dollurs, which please receive as advance 
payment as far as the “ V ”’ will go. 

With my best wishes for your success in your under- 
taking, I am your ob’t serv’t, J. A. Tausor. 

Fayette, Lloward county, Mo. 

ae ii nn 
Kentucky Legislature and the Farm- 
ing Interest. 


Kentucky, strictly speaking, is an agricultural | 


State. The farming interests are paramount 
to all otuer interests in the State. The Legis- 
lature is now in session; what will it do for 
this great interest? is a question that every 
farmer should ask. At its last session it mode 
a small appropriation for the aid and encour- 
agement of agriculture through the State Ag- 
ricultural Society. This was the first step that 
the State had ever taken in that direction. 
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Patents For New AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
|—During the weck ending December Ist 1857, there 
were Seventy-two patents issued from the United States 
| Patent Office. Of this number, Twenty-six were for 
| plows, cultivators, seed drills, harvesters and other agri- 
{cultural implements and machines, and the proportion 
| of inventions and improvements for this class of ma 
| chines, compared with, the whole patented, nearly hebis 
| good every week. 
iat a 
Seepine Bivz Grass.—The several enquiries 
that have been made of us on the subject of sowing blue 
grass seed shail be answered in our February number, 
alihough we have before treated the subject fully. 


— +--+ ~+e-——— 
Ens. VALLEY F 
thy and blue grass seed sowed on oat stubble about the 
22d of August last, and which, in consequence of the 
dry fall, has not showed itself, is likely to be dead, or 
is there a prospect cf sceing it in the spring; or would 


ARMER :—Can you inform me if timo- 


it be better to sow again on the last snows? 
GREENVILLE, ILL. J. T. & 
ANSWER.—We should be apprehensive that the autumn 

rains might have fallen early enough while the temper 





ature was sufficiently high to cause the seed to vegetate 
| If this was the ease it is undoubtedly winter killed 
| but if, on the other hand, the ground remained dry until 
cold weather, the seed most likely is sound, and will 
| come in the spring. But to be sure of a good stand we 
| would advise sowing again at a favorable time in carly 
| spring. There is nothing lost by a liberal supply cf 
seed, a lack of which is a too common error in western 
farming.—Ebs. 
+ 2-+- 
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considerations? Not less than $10,000 should 
be appropriated annually to be distributed 
among the local and State societies, in tne 
form of premiums, for the bestcrops, the 
best conducted farms, the best stock, &c.— 
The farmers are the chief tax payers of 
the State, it is from their labors that revenue 
is derived ; they have the right then, to demand 
of their representatives that encouragement 
which other States are free to grant for similar 
purposes. This great cause has long been 
neglected because the people have chosen the 
wrong men to represent them. We would rec- 
ommend that the officers of every county Agri- 
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cultural As: Ociation, together with the officers | 
of the State Society, draw up petitions to the! 
Legislature, asking such aid as the farming 
interests and the prosperity of the State de-! 
mand. If this is dened them, let them sec to | 
it at another election, and choose such men from | 
their own ranks as will represent their interests, | 
as well well as the interests of the State at 


large. 
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